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THE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF WASH- 
INGTON CITY IN ITS EARLY DAYS. 

By CHARLES E. HOWE. 
(Read before the Society, March 14, 1904.) 

Bank of Alexandria. 

When the charter to the Bank of Alexandria was 
granted in 1792, the population of the United States was 
less than 4,000,000. The banking history of our 
country was in its infancy. The first bank of discount 
and deposit in the United States was organized in 1781. 
The institutions engaged in banking in 1792 were only 
five or six in number. 

The monetary history of the country had at that 
time little to commend it and much to condemn it. 
Various monetary devices had been resorted to during 
the entire colonial period without any degree of success. 
For one hundred aad fifty years prior to the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Alexandria our colonies had been 
vexed and harassed with the problem of a stable and 
sufficient currency. Historians agree generally that 
our first immigrants brought little or no money into 
the colonies. Accordingly sundry devices were re- 
sorted to, such as wampum, tobacco, corn, rice and tar, 
as mediums of exchange. From 1700 to 1790 gold and 
silver in limited quantities and colonial and continental 
paper money in large quantities constituted the cur- 
rency of the country. 

The sudden and violent fluctuations of this paper 
currency wrought intense hardships and finally resulted 
during the close of the Revolution and shortly there- 
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after, in the chartering of several banks of which the 
bank of Alexandria was one of the very first to under- 
take to maintain a currency exchangeable into specie 
payable on demand. The legal currency at that time 
was gold and silver. With the chartering of the first 
bank of the United States in 1791 and the organization 
of several state banks we find the country at the 
threshold of the new era, namely the formation of state 
banks and their powers both expressed and implied to 
issue a stable and redeemable currency. For more 
than forty years afterwards the controversy which 
arose over the constitutional powers of Congress to 
charter the bank of the United States and over the cur- 
rency question generally was waged with much bitter- 
ness and was one of the two foremost political questions 
of that period. In the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. 8, page 288, I found that a meeting of 
a number of merchants and other citizens of Alexandria 
was held at Wise's Tavern on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 29, 1791, to consider the propriety and expedi- 
ency of renewing their application to the president and 
directors of the Bank of the United States to obtain an 
office or branch bank at that place. 

A resolution was passed appointing a committee to 
draft a memorial to the president and the directors of 
the bank setting forth the many advantages Alexandria 
possessed and the support the bank would receive from 
the other towns contiguous to Alexandria. A former 
application had been sent from Alexandria to the 
parent bank but the request for a branch had not been 
granted— similar requests had also been made from 
Norfolk and Richmond for branch banks but, so far as 
I can find, the petition from Alexandria and the one 
from Richmond were never favorably considered. 

Considerable jealousy and rivalry existed among 
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these three cities and, judging from the tenor of the 
memorials to the bank of the United States, much pres- 
sure must have been brought to bear upon the parent 
institution by the citizens who had petitioned for a 
branch bank to be located in their respective munic- 
ipalities. From tiiese memorials I am led to infer that 
a similar method was adopted probably by oth^r cities 
which were desirous of having a branch bank located in 
their town or vicinity. 

When it became evident that the directors of the 
bank of the United States would not establish a branch 
in Alexandria, the citizens realizing what advantages 
would accrue to their town by having a banking institu- 
tion located in their midst, petitioned the Virginia As- 
sembly for a bank charter. The name of the institu- 
tion was known as the Bank of Alexandria. 

The Bank of Alexandria was the first banking institu- 
tion ever chartered by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. It was the second bank that was ever chartered 
south of Philadelphia, (the Bank of Maryland in 
Baltimore being the first). In fact there was no other 
bank in the entire South except the unchartered bank 
of South Carolina and a bank at Richmond organized 
about the same time. Neither was there a bank in 
Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia nor in any of 
the now western or southwestern states. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that when the charter for a 
bank was asked for from the Legislature that it re- 
quired all the eloquence of Mr. Brent, of Virginia, to 
pursuade the Legislature ''That the little bank at 
Alexandria would not sweep away their liberties." 
The first bank chartered in New England was the Bank 
of Massachusetts, February 7, 1784. Thus we see that 
the knowledge and actual operation of a bank were very 
little understood when the Bank of Alexandria and the 
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Bank of Columbia were chartered. The editor of the 
'^ History of Banking of all Nations'' says: ''The 
first and one of the most important services rendered 
by banks in the United States was inculcating punctu- 
ality. The great fault was that they did not impose 
punctuality on themselves or each other.'' 

The duties arising on goods, wares and merchandise 
imported into the District of Alexandria from January 
1, 1792, to September 30, 1792, amounted to over $60,- 
000 and the value of its exports to foreign ports were 
over $343,000. Even in this early day Alexandria was 
doing no mean business in coastwise and foreign trade. 

The first notice concerning the Bank of Alexandria 
appears in the Columhicm Mirror and the Alexcmdria 
Gazette, December 5, 1792. It is as follows : 

**The gentlemen appointed by law to receive subscriptions 
to the Bank of Alexandria recommend it to all those who in- 
tend to subscribe, to come prepared with specie for the num- 
ber of shares they intend to take; if in gold to be weighed, 
or if in silver to be counted and marked on the outside of 
the paper, in order to expedite the business. Dated Alex- 
andria, December 4, 1792." 

How different this call for subscription and pay- 
ment of this concern to that now followed and especially 
the method employed a few years later. When this 
bank was organized, subscribers had no means of 
securing discounts from some other concern or having 
another bank carry the stock of the new bank. 

The subscription books were opened December 7 
and the whole amount of shares was subscribed in less 
than two hours. The Gazette says that many persons 
residing in town, who were desirous of becoming stock- 
holders, were disappointed. 

The first board of directors was elected January 21, 
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1793. At a meeting of the directors Mr. Philip R. 
Porter was elected president and Thomas Porter, secre- 
tary. 

In the notices calling for the several installments, the 
subscribers were notified that it was expected that they 
should come with their money ready counted and 
weighed. 

The Bank of Alexandria opened for discounts on 
April 9, 1793. By order of the directors the bank was 
opened for business every day in the year (Sundays, 
Christmas Day and the Fourth of July excepted) that 
is to say, from March 1 to October, from 9 to 2 and from 
4 to 5 :30 P. M. ; and from October 1 to March 1, from 
10 to 2 o 'clock, and from 3 :30 to 4 :30 P. M. The bank 
received money subject to check and also received 
articles of small bulk, bars of silver, wrought plate, in- 
gots of gold without expense and returned them on de- 
mand to the depositor. Tuesday was discount day. 
The rate of discount was six per cent. All discounts 
were required to have two good names, one of whom 
was required to be a resident of Alexandria. All 
papers for discount had to be offered before 2 P. M. 
Monday under cover, directed to the president and 
directors of the bank. This rule was afterwards 
slightly modified, the hour being changed to 12 M. in- 
stead of 2 P. M. Another requirement was that pay- 
ment made at the bank should be examined at the time, 
and no errors suggested afterwards should be corrected. 
The general rules for collections, powers of attorney, 
assignments, and transfer of stock and protesting were 
quite similar to those now in force in all well-regulated 
banking institutions. It is surprising that these gentle- 
men should have adopted such a number of excellent 
rules nearly all of which are in force to-day. 

For a complete report see Mirror of April 6, 1793. 
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This was the first bank ever established within the 
former limits of the District of Columbia, It was in- 
corporated by an act of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, November 23, 1792. The capital was $150,000, 
but this was subsequently increased to $350,000 by an 
act of the General Assembly of Virginia, December 5, 
1795. The charter was to continue in force until Jan- 
uary 1, 1803. The charter by an act of the General 
Assembly of January 21, 1801, was extended to March 
4, 1811. 

In the Alexandria Advertiser of June 26, 1801, I 
found a notice stating that a subscription for the re- 
maining unsubscribed stock to the augmented capital of 
said bank would be opened July 15. It further stated 
that notes of the banks of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Georgetown would be received in payment. 

The Bank of Alexandria advertised for a bookkeeper 
in 1797 at a salary of $800 per annum (Gurden Chapin, 
Cashier). 

In the Times and Advertiser of December, 1797, I 
found several lists of names which were recommended 
as bank directors for the Bank of Alexandria for the 
year 1798. In several other papers under different 
dates I found similar lists, it being the custom ap- 
parently of those times to electioneer for the various 
candidates for membership to the board of directors. 
This is explained in part from the fact that a director 
was enabled to extend various accommodations, such as 
discounts, etc., to his friends while to his opponents he 
could prevent very few, if any, discounts being accepted 
by the bank. The directors were of course the subject 
of much adverse criticism and when the time for the 
election of directors arrived, a considerable amount of 
electioneering was indulged in. 

I am led to believe that the question of securing dis- 
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counts was the real reason for the prompt subscription 
for the stock of new banks. As the demand for money 
for improvements was great, it was good policy to be- 
come a stockholder, thus giving the holder a right to 
expect favors which might otherwise not be granted. 

In The Times cmd District of Columbia Daily Ad- 
vertiser, I found an **ad" stating that a post note of the 
United States for $3,000 had been lost. ** Having ap- 
prized all the banks in the United States of the marks 
of the said bill, it can be of no real use to any one but 
the owner," etc. (John Taylor, Richmond, December 
21, 1800). 

In the Times of January 5, 1801, I found an '*ad" 
stating that a meeting of the stockholders of the Bank 
of Alexandria would be held at the Court House, Jan- 
uary 3, 1801, for the purpose of chosing nine directors 
for the ensuing year (Gurden Chapin, cashier). 

From this bank **ad'' and several others and fronl 
the several **ads'' of the Bank of Columbia one is led 
to believe that at that period the bank had no directors' 
rooms as at present. 

The following gentlemen were elected directors of the 
Bank or Alexandria for the ensuing year : Wm. Her- 
bert, Richard M. Scott, George Gilpin, John Dunlop, 
John Dundas, Richard Connay, Charles Simms, Jonab 
Thompson and John Janney. 

Wm. Herbert was appointed president, and Samuel 
Craig elected a director to supply the vacancy occa- 
sioned by his appointment {Times, Alexandria, Jan- 
uary 20, 1801). 

In February, 1801, an elaborate dinner was given by 
a number of prominent merchants of Alexandria to 
those members of the Legislature by whose exertions 
and votes an extention of the charter of the Bank of 
Alexandria was obtained {Times, February 9, 1801). 
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In 1804 the rivalry between Philadelphia and Alex- 
andria for the export and coastwise trade was very 
keen. Pennsylvania at that time had six banks, four 
of which were located in Philadelphia. New York had 
seven banks and Baltimore had three, including the 
Union Bank of Baltimore, organized under the articles 
of association in February, 1804, and which began busi- 
ness in June of that year. In addition to its four 
institutions it also had a branch bank of the United 
States with a capital of $500,000. 

So much jealousy developed over the monopoly of 
the banks which had been chartered by the Legislature 
of Virginia that during the year 1804 it was impossible 
to get a state charter except by lobbying. Hence it 
was that the citizens of Alexandria organized the un- 
incorporated Bank of Potomac in 1804 and adopted 
bodily the articles of association of the Union Bank of 
Baltimore, the only available articles at that time. 
Just where the Union Bank secured their articles I am 
unable to learn. This method was afterwards adopted 
by our citizens in organizing other banks rather than to 
apply to the Legislature where much prejudice very 
often developed when the question of bank charters was 
to be considered. 

In the Intelligencer of September 24, 1806, I found a 
notice stating that two letters had been mailed from 
Philadelphia on July 30 and 31 respectively and ad- 
dressed to Messrs. James and John Dunlop, of Peters- 
burg, Va., each letter containing $2,000 in bank notes, 
which the Postmaster General of the United States says 
were probably stolen from the mails. Among the notes 
transmitted in the letters were Virginia Bank notes, 
Fredericksburg Branch Bank, Virginia; Petersburg 
Branch Bank, Virginia; Norfolk Branch Bank, Alex- 
andria Bank notes amounting to $250, bearing date of 
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June 20, 1804, and October 22, 1802, and also a bank 
note of the Bank of Potomac for $100, dated December. 
4, 1804, also $5 bank note of the Farmers Bank of 
Maryland. 

Thus it can be seen that the currency of our Alex- 
andria banks and the several state banks of Virginia 
were in circulation as far north as Philadelphia. 
Especially surprising is it to me that the bank note of 
the Bank of Potomac was found so far north so shortly 
after this bank was opened for business. 

In the charter by Congress of the Bank of Alexandria 
it was required that a committee consisting of two or 
more directors *' shall on the evening of every Satur- 
day, examine into the state of the cash account and all 
the notes received and issued; and see that those ac- 
counts are regularly balanced and transferred.'' 

None of the banks were allowed ''to loan by discount 
or otherwise more than twice the amount of its capital 
stock, actually paid in.'' 

The Bank of Alexandria was not called upon to 
furnish the Secretary of the Treasury an account of the 
bank's affairs, unless requested so to do by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

By a special act of Congress of February 15, 1811, 
the Bank of Alexandria created by an act of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, in 1792 was re-incorporated 
with a capital of $500,000, and its charter was continued 
to March 4, 1821. By this charter the bank was not 
allowed to loan more than twice the amount of its 
capital stock actually paid in. The stockholders were 
answerable only for the amount of their stock. The 
trustees appointed to liquidate this institution were 
finally discharged about 1848. 
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The Bank of Columbia. 

The second bank established within the District was 
the Bank of Columbia, chartered by an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, passed December 28, 1793. 
This bank enjoyed the distinction of being the second 
bank ever chartered by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land. The capital was $1,000,000. The bank was 
authorized to have succession until Congiess should 
have jurisdiction over the District and until they shall 
by law annul the charter. The bank was located on 
the north side of Bridge (M) Street, near Frederick 
(Thirty-Fourth). 

The building was begun in 1804 and was completed 
in 1807. Previous to that time the bank was located 
in the Lang Hotel Building, situated on Bridge (M) 
Street, near High (Thirty-Second) street. The front 
steps were made of Maryland free-stone. The cost of 
the building was over $20,000 in gold. The iron balus- 
trade over the front portico was so designed that the 
words ''Bank of Columbia'' could be distinctly read. 
A subsequent owner, when the building was no longer 
used as a bank, had the railing reversed so that the 
name was illegible from the street. 

The bank's first president was Mr. Samuel Blodgett, 
of Georgetown. The second president of the bank was 
General John Mason, who owned and resided on 
Analostan Island. Under his management the bank 
became very prosperous and paid many handsome divi- 
dends to its stockholders. 

After the bank failed, the building was rented for 
various purposes. During President Wm. H. Har- 
rison's administration, he visited Georgetown and was 
tendered a reception in the old bank building by the 
citizens. The property was afterwards purchased by 
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the late George Poe, who had the same converted into 
a private residence, which he occupied with his family 
for many years. It was said the sale of the copper roof 
which covered the building netted the owner nearly the 
entire cost of the property. 

Although I have examined diligently for news items 
concerning this institution, which might have appeared 
in either the Georgetown or Alexandria papers prior to 
1800, I have been wholly unsuccessful in finding any 
items with the exception of a list of directors for the 
year of 1798. The names were: Jas. Dunlop, M. 
Warring, James M. Ldngan, John Templeman, Uriah 
Forrest, John Laird, Wm. Marbury, Eobert Brent, 
Thomas Law, Charles Lounds and Francis Deakins. 
(From Washington Gazette, March 1798.) 

Messrs. Lingan, Warring, Templeman and Forrest 
were among the incorporators of this institution in 1793. 

There were no statements or examinations furnished 
the public concerning this bank or the Bank of Alex- 
andria. In fact the first authentic statement was not 
made public until 1814. It was to all intents and pur- 
poses a purely private concern. There was no general 
incorporation law in Virginia and Maryland prior to 

1800, and it was necessary therefore to apply to the 
Legislature in each particular instance for such a 
privilege. 

The first account of any friction in the bank's man- 
agement appeared in the Intelligencer of September 23, 

1801. Mr. Samuel Hanson, of Samuel, in an open letter 
stated that he was dismissed from the services of the 
Bank of Columbia as cashier without just reason, not- 
withstanding the fact that he had been connected with 
this institution for more than seven and a half years, 
and then proceeded to comment most severely concern- 
ing the directors and their management. He said there 
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were only two secrets in a baak, the specie secret^ the 
amount on hand and tiie amount of notes in circulation; 
and the merchant secret, that is to conceal the bank ac- 
counts of merchants. He added, however, that the mer- 
chants of Georgetown bear but a small proportion to the 
other debtors of the bank. On October 19, 1801, William 
Whann was elected cashier to succeed Mr. Hanson and 
retained this honored position for many years. 

On July 30, 1805, an officer of the Bank of Columbia, 
on horseback, was stopped on the road between George- 
town and Alexandria, shot and robbed of a sum of 
money belonging to the bank which he was taking to 
Alexandria for the purpose of exchanging with the local 
banks. The sum taken amounted to $18,114 made up 
in several packages, among which were post notes of 
the Bank of Virginia, post notes of the Bank of Alex- 
andria and current notes (nothing more than promissory 
notes accepted as currency for their face value) of the 
Bank of Potomac. Although the wound inflicted upon 
the officer, Mr. Peter, was dangerous, he recovered 
although the culprit escaped, and the money was never 
recovered. This was the first highway bank robbery 
in the District, and perhaps the first in the United 
States. 

From the notices appearing in the Intelligencer from 
year to year it is evident that for a number of years 
prior to 1809 tiie election for the twelve directors for 
the Bank of Columbia was held at either a private resi- 
dence or at Semmes' Tavern in Georgetown. 

The board of directors of the Bank of Columbia for 
several years prior to 1807 paid a semi-annual dividend 
at the rate of eight to nine i)er cent, per annum. For 
many years afterwards the rate was at eight per cent, 
per annum. 
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The Washington Federalist of 1807 commenting on 
the then local conditions says : 

**The year 1806 was a very prosperous one for the District 
of Columbia and the entire country as well. Besides an un- 
usual supply of tobacco, com, bacon, butter, whiskey, etc., 
above 80,000 barrels of flour were brought down the Potomac 
this season (June 1, 1807) which is more than double the 
quantity ever received in any one season before.'' 

The Intelligencer of July, 1807, had the following 
conament : 

* * Over 80,000 barrels of flour were inspected at Alexandria 
for the three months ending July 11, 1807, valued at $550,000. 

* * 37,000 barrels of flour were inspected at Georgetown for 
the three months ending June 30, 1807, valued at $200,000.'' 

The whole quantity exported for a single quarter was 
estimated at $800,000. Besides the exportation of flour, 
there was considerable tobacco exported as well as other 
commodities. There is probably no place in the United 
States where the merchant possessed of ample capital 
would reap so great a profit. 

The General Assembly of Maryland on February 4, 
1807, passed an act for forgery and other purposes. 
Any person or persons who was engaged in counter- 
feiting, such as forging bank notes and negotiable notes, 
or any person who passed as genuine any note purport- 
ing to be a note of the bank which did not exist was ad- 
judged a felon, and accordingly, '^ shall be condenmed 
to death without benefit of clergy." 

It is evident from the foregoing act which also ap- 
plied to forgery cases on the Bank of Columbia of 
Georgetown, and from tiie Act of Congress that forging 
bank notes and negotiable paper had greatly increased 
since the establishment of the Bank of Alexandria. 

The population of Washington in 1808 was about 
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5,700, of whom 4,200 were white, the otiiers being 
colored. More building and other improvements were 
undertaken during this year than during any previous 
year since tiie removal of the seat of government. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of Co- 
lumbia on the 20th inst., the following gentlemen were 
elected directors: John Mason, Charles Worthington, 
Wm. Marbury, John Cox, John Threlkeld, Walter 
Smith, Henry Foxall, Masham Waring, Jas. Dunlop, 
Philip B. Key, Jeremiah Williams and Thomas Peter. 

At a meeting of the directors, John Mason, Esq., 
was chosen president, and Washington Bowie, Esq., to 
fill the vacancy (Intelligencer, March 29, 1809). 

Just when the Bonk of Columbia went into liquida- 
tion, I am unable to determine. The ''Chronicles of 
Georgetown" state that the bank suspended in 1826. 
In the Intelligencer of February 21, 1826, however, I 
found a notice dated Georgetown, February 20, 1826, 
and signed by D. Kurtz, cashier, notifying the stock- 
holders that an election will be held March 20, 1826, for 
the choice of twelve directors. It further added that 
other matters of importance to stockholders were to be 
considered and determined upon at said meeting. 

At a meeting of the stockholders held at the banking 
house June 16, 1827, it was resolved that the real estate 
of the bank be sold and transferred to the Bank of the 
United States for the sum of $134,117, which sum was 
to be credited in the account of this bank with the Bank 
of the United States immediately. At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of the United States 
held June 26, 1827, the resolution of the stockholders 
of the Bank of Columbia held June 16, 1827, was 
adopted. 

The property referred to was conveyed to Wm. Mc- 
Ilvaine, Esq., of Philadelphia, in accordance with the 
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terms of a deed in trust dated February 9, 1828, and 
recorded March 8, 1828, in liber W. B. 22, folio 33 of 
the land records of the District of Columbia. 

This institution was the first and only bank ever 
permitted in the history of the government to maintain 
for a number of years a branch office located in the 
United States Treasury building. When the capitol 
was partially destroyed by the British in 1814, the 
brauch office was removed to Nineteentii Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Just when the branch was first 
established in the Treasury Building I am unable to 
determine. Nor have I found how long the branch was 
located at Nineteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
or whether a branch was reestablished in the Treasury 
Building for the convenience of the government officials. 
I am led to believe, too, that the business of the branch 
was largely that of a fiscal agent and a depository of 
the government funds. Comparatively few discounts 
were extended to the citizens of Washington by this in- 
stitution because of the rivalry between this city and 
Georgetown. In fact it was this very reason that 
largely induced the citizens of Washington residing in 
the vicinity of Capitol Hill, to organize the Bank of 
Washington in 1809. 

Bank of Potomac. 

In the summer of 1804 preliminary steps were under- 
taken in Alexandria to organize an unincorporated 
partnership for the purpose of conducting a banking 
business. The articles of association of this new in- 
stitution to be known as ''The Bank of Potomac,'' ap- 
peared for the first time in the Intelligencer of August 
3, 1804. 

Several of the articles were as follows : 
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**1. The co-partnership shall be, and continue for twenty- 
one years from and after the opening of the subscription, un- 
less a charter is sooner obtained. 

*'2. Capital shall be $500,000; shares $100 each. 

'*3. There shall be twelve directors and a president. No 
director of any other bank shall at the same time be a director 
of this bank. 

**9. Books, ete., shall at all times be subject to the inspec- 
tion of the directors. 

**14. Name shall be *The President and directors of the 
Bank of Potomac' " 

Stockholders were not personally liable for debts of 
banks beyond the amount of capital stock, that is to say 
there was no double liability as is now in force by stock- 
holders of national banks. This clause was inserted in 
all their bank and pass books. 

*'18. The company shall in no case be the owner of ships 
or vessels or be concerned in the importation or exportation 
of goods, etc. (bills of exchange or bullion only excepted). 

**20. The company shall not purchase or hold any land, 
etc., except for bank purposes, unless the same was secured 
by reason of foreclosure of property pledged as security of 
loans advanced by the bank." 

The subscription books were opened at the Court 
House, Alexandria, September 6, 1804. The payments 
were received either in specie or the notes of the Bank 
of the United States and its various branches, or in the 
notes of the banks from New York to Norfolk inclusive. 

This institution endeavored in its constitution or 
articles of agreement to escape the individual respon- 
sibility arising from a partnership and substituted in 
lieu thereof a clause in its articles of agreement that 
each stockholder should only be resi)onsible for the 
actual amount of stock held by him. Every customer 
before opening an account with this concern was re- 
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quired to subscribe to all the articles of the association. 
This same rule was generally followed in all such bank- 
ing or co-partnerships of that day. The articles on the 
liability of the stockholders were clearly arbitrary, for 
the reason that it was an attempt to alter the law of 
partnership and by agreement annex to this partner- 
ship a quality or authority which could only be con- 
ferred by the Legislature. 

The Bank of Potomac was afterwards incor- 
porated by an act of Congress, approved February 16, 
1811. Its incoi:porated charter expressly stated that 
*'the capital of the bank shall consist, as it now does, of 
the sum of $500,000, divided into shares of $100 each.'' 
We can infer therefore that the capital of the old in- 
stitution was fully paid prior to the application for its 
incorporation. Its charter expired March 4, 1821. 
The general provisions of its charter were similar to 
the other incorporated banks of the District. This in- 
stitution was the first unincorporated concern to con- 
duct a banking business within the former limits of the 
District of Columbia. 

Bank of Washington. 

In the Ifdelligencer of June 30, 1809, I found that 
certain of our citizens had formed a company or limited 
partnership and mutually agreed and bound themselves 
to conduct the business of the company under the name 
and style of **The President and Directors of the Bank 
of Washington.'' They further agreed and declared 
'Hhat we and all persons who at any time hereafter 
may transact business with said 1 company shall be 
bound and concluded by these our fundamental articles 
of association.'' 

The articles provided: (1) That tiie co-partnership 
should continue for twenty-one years; (2) the capital 
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stock should consist of $1,000,000; (3) the co-partner- 
ship should transact its business south of F Street south 
and east of South Capitol Street, and should commence 
its operations as soon after the payment of its third in- 
stallment as circumstances would permit. 

Among the stockholders were: Daniel Carroll of 
Duddington, William Cranch, Eobert Brent, Frederick 
May, Franklin Wharton, Joel Barlow, Samuel H. 
Smith, James S. Stevenson, Joseph Forrest, George 
Blagden, Thomas Law, Samuel N. Smallwood, Daniel 
Rapine, Peter Miller and Tunis Craven. 

''Article 5. The affairs of the company shall be con- 
ducted by twelve directors, nine of whom at least are 
required to be residents of the city of Washington. 

''Article 6. The stockholders' meeting shall be held 
on the first Monday of January of each year.'' 

"Article 9. The books, papers, correspondence and 
funds of the company shall be subject at all times to the 
inspection of the directors," 

Article 14 declared explicitly that the stockholders 
were not personally liable for the debts of the company 
and that "no person who shall deal with this company 
shall have recourse against the separate property of 
any present or future member of the company." 

"Article 18. The company shall in no case be own- 
ers of the ships or vessels or engage in trade." In 
article 20, the company was prohibited from purchasing 
property except for its legitimate needs or what might 
be necessary to purchase to secure the company on 
account of bad debts. 

The foregoing articles of agreement are practically 
the same as those adopted by the Bank of Potomac 
about 1804. 

The subscription books were opened at Long's Hotel, 
September 4, 1809, and remained open for three days. 
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In the Intelligencer of September 8, 1809, 1 found the 
following notice : 

**The subscribers to the Bank of Washington may receive 
their receipts for stock on Friday 8th inst., at Long's Hotel. 
Notice is further given that an election for twelve directors 
will be held at Long's Hotel on Wednesday 13th inst., agree- 
able to the Articles of Association. ' ' 

The stock must have been fully subscribed for by the 
fact that the organizers proceeded at once to elect a 
board of directors. Just how their subscriptions were 
paid has been a source of much curiosity on my part, 
and so far I am unable to understand how so much 
stock could be subscribed and paid for, even by install- 
ments, as was generally the case. For when we re- 
member the limited amount of specie in circulation at 
that time and the small population of Washington as 
well as the great need for currency for various im- 
provements, the raising of such a sum as a million dol- 
lars for a new bank is nothing less than marvelous. 
Even within the last few years our financiers have 
found difficulty in securing such a large subscription 
for new banking institutions. Yet this immense capi- 
tal had apparently at that early date been subscribed 
for within a few days as a matter of course. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected directors of the Bank of 
Washington: Daniel Carroll of Duddington, George 
Blagdon, John Davidson, Joel Barlow, Robert Brent, 
William Cranch, Washington Boyd, Robert Sewall, 
Frederick May, James S. Stevenson, George Calvert 
and Joseph Forrest {Intelligencer, September 15, 1809). 

According to the Intelligencer of September 18, 1809, 
a meeting of the directors of the Bank of Washington 
was held on Friday last when Daniel Carroll of Dud- 
dington, Esq., was chosen president and Samuel EUi- 
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ott, Jr., cashier of the bank. Samuel H. Smith, editor 
of the National Intelligencer, was chosen a director to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the election of Mr. 
Carroll to the presidency. 

It may be of interest to you to learn that in June, 
1810, a meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of 
Washington was held for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of insuring buildings and goods against 
fire. Nothing, however, resulted from the meeting and 
the proposition was abandoned. A few months later 
the bank called for proposals for a banking house to 
be located on the east side of New Jersey Avenue, S. 
E., between B and C Streets. 

From an *'ad" in the Intelligencer of October 12, 
1810, 1 found that a number of bank notes were mailed 
July 1, 1810, from Culpeper County, Va., to a person 
in Alexandria, Va., and among the lost notes was a $20 
bank note of the Bank of Washington. This proves 
that the currency of this institution was already in gen- 
eral circulation as early as July 1, 1810. 

The population of Washington in 1810 was about 
9,000. The total population of the District at that 
time was 30,000. We at that time had neither a terri- 
torial government nor a member in Congress. 

In the Intelligencer of December 20, 1810, I found a 
copy of a memorial of sundry citizens of Washington, 
praying Congress for the incorporation of the Bank of 
Washington. 

The memorial stated that the books for subscription 
were opened September 1, 1809, and that 12,000 shares 
beyond those limited by the articles of agreement or 
association were subscribed for on the first day. After 
reciting the numerous benefits accruing to the city by 
reason of this additional banking capital tiiey earnestly 
prayed Congress to grant their request. 
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This was the first application with the exception of 
the Bank of North America and the Bank of the United 
States ever presented by sundry citizens to the Con- 
gress of the United States or to the Continental Con- 
gress requesting them to incorporate a banking in- 
stitution. 

From the charter by Congress of the Bank of Wash- 
ington, I noticed that while the authorized capital was 
$500,000 only fifty per cent, was paid in by March 4, 
1811. Thus we see that although the subscription 
books were opened September 1, 1809, to establish a 
limited partnership to conduct a banking business, the 
amount of capital stock actually paid in was compara- 
tively small when it first opened its doors in 1810 as a 
banking institution. 

Among the enactments of the Act of Congress was 
that the books, etc., should be subject to inspection of 
the directors and that an annual statement should be 
laid before the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States ' ' giving a true statement of the situation of the 
bank and its funds.'' 

The Bank of Washington by this provision was the 
first banking institution in the United States with the 
exception of the United States Bank required by Con- 
gress to furnish at regular intervals a complete report 
of its affairs. to the Treasury Department. 

The entire Board of Directors of the Bank of Wash- 
ington was reelected for the ensuing year 1811. Mr. 
David Carroll, Esq., of Duddington, was unanimously 
chosen president, and Mr. Griffith Coombe was ap- 
pointed to fill the only vacancy on the board. 

In the Intelligencer of February 26, 1810, 1 found the 
following: 
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Banks witiun the District of Columbia. 

Instituted. Capital. 

Bank of Columbia 1792 $1,000,000 

Bank of Alexandria 1792 500,000 

Bank of Potomac 1804 500,000 

Bank of Washington 1810 1,000,000 

Union Bank of Georgetown 1810 1,000,000 

Branch Bank of United States 1810 200,000 

The editor adds that about one half of the above 
amount of capital is actually paid. Apparently from 
the dates of institutions as given by Mr. Smith the 
editor, the Bank of Washington and the Union Bank of 
Georgetown did not open their doors for business until 
in January, 1810. 

The Union Bank of Geobgetown. 

In the Intelligencer of September 22, 1809, I found 
the following: 

^'Fellow Citizens, 

**The rapid progress Georgetown is making in Commerce 
and General improvement, points out the advantages that 
would result from an enlargement of its Banking Capital. 

**In proportion to its population, the individual credit of 
Georgetown is believed to be equal to that of any trading 
town in the Union, its inhabitants are enterprising, indus- 
trious, judicious and prosperous. 

**It promises, therefore, to give ample encouragement to 
its moneyed institutions. 

**Be it known and it is hereby proclaimed, that we the 
subscribers associating together, have formed a company or 
limited partnership and do mutually agree with each other, 
and hereby bind ourselves, to conduct the business of the 
company, under the name and style of 'The President and 
Directors of the Union Bank of Georgetown.' '' 

The capital was $1,000,000, divided into shares of 
$50 each. 
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The subscription books were opened at the Union 
Tavern of Georgetown, November 1, 1809, under the 
direction of Robert Beverly, Ninian Magruder, Thos. 
Beall (of George), Elisha Riggs, Andrew Smith, 
John Peter, Francis Dodge, Samuel Davidson, Thos. 
Corcoraa, Adam King, John Threlkeld, Thomas Turner, 
Daniel Renner, Chas. J. Nourse, George Magruder and 
Richard Parrott 

Subscription books were also opened the same day at 
Frederickstown, Hagerstown, Rockville, Brookville, 
Upper Marborough, Liberty Town, Taneytown and 
Port Tobacco. 

The board consisted of fifteen directors, and no di- 
rector of any other bank could at the same time be a 
director of this bank. 

Article 14, which set forth that the shareholders were 
not personally liable for debts contracted by the bank 
or co-partnership was inserted in every bank book is- 
sued to its depositors. A similar notice was inserted 
in the bank books of all depositors of the Bank of 
Washington. 

All the articles of agreement of this banking institu- 
tion were in every other respect exactly the same as 
those adopted by the Bank of Washington, while theirs 
were practically the same as those adopted by the Bank 
of Potomac of Alexandria. 

In short all these institutions were conducted or man- 
aged under the same general articles of association. 

The only clue I found concerning the location of this 
bank was in the Intelligencer of March 30, 1810. It 
was in the form of a mercantile advertisement of 
Messrs. Baker & Riggs, which gave their location as 
next door to the Union Bank, Georgetown. This firm 
a few weeks later removed their store ^^next door below 
the Union Tavern." 
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Mr. D. English was cashier and the first dividend 
was of three and one-half per cent., payable October 1, 
1810. 

The Union Bank of Georgetown was incorporated by 
an act of Congress approved February 18, 1811. The 
capital consisted of $500,000 and its charter expired 
March 4, 1821. The general provisions were similar to 
the other local incorporated institutions. By an act of 
March 2, 1847, the charter of this institution was ex- 
tended to July 1, 1849, for the purpose of closing its 
affairs, no banking privileges being granted by this act. 
This was the last extension of a bank charter ever 
granted by Congress to any banking institution incor- 
porated prior to 1863. 

The Bra^nch Bank of the United States in 
Washington. 

Contemporary with the chartering of the Bank of 
Alexandria and the Bank of Columbia, Congress 
granted a charter to the Bank of the United States by 
a special act approved by President Washington, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1791. The capital of this bank was $10,000,- 
000, one-fifth of which was subscribed and paid for by 
the Government. Its charter expired in March 4, 1811, 
and was not renewed. By section 12 of this act, it was 
enacted that no other bank should be established by any 
future law of the United States, during the continuance 
of the corporation hereby created, for which the faith 
of the United States was hereby pledged. Another pro- 
vision was that the Secretary of the Treasury was to be 
furnished with a statement not exceeding once a week, 
and that the secretary should have the right to inspect 
the affairs of the bank. 

By a supplementary act it was enacted that persons 
who failed to make any of the future payments on ac- 
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count of the stock subscriptions forfeited the sum so 
by him first paid for the use of the corporation. A 
similar provision was inserted in the Maryland Act of 
1793 incorporating the Bank of Columbia. This pro- 
vision in the Bank of Columbia charter worked such a 
hardship that it was repealed two years later. 

By reason of the restrictions in regard to establishing 
any new banks, Congress was unable to incorporate any 
banking institutions whatever for the District of Co- 
lumbia until 1811. 

When the United States capital was removed to 
Washington in 1801, the city in the southeast section 
consisted of a few buildings located along New Jersey 
Avenue and extending on down to Greenleaf 's Point 
(now known as the arsenal grounds). In the north- 
west section along Pennsylvania Avenue could be seen 
a few houses extending in a straggling westerly direc- 
tion toward Nineteenth Street. North of Pennsylvania 
Avenue ait long intervals were a few houses located on 
F and G Streets, a greater part of which were located 
between Seventh and Fifteenth Streets. From the 
avenue to the river stretched a number of acres unim- 
proved and much of which was marshy and unattrac- 
tive for building purposes. The general census showed 
that the population of Washington city in 1800 
amounted to 3,210. In 1803 the number of inhabitants 
amounted to 4,352 of this number 3,412 were whites, 
the others colored. 

The population of the entire District in 1800 was 
about 6,000 south of the Potomac, and 8,000 north of 
the Potomac. Of this number 3,200 were slaves. The 
population of the United States for 1800 was about 
5,000,000. None of the public buildings were com- 
pleted and the houses in the vicinity of the government 
buildings were occupied in whole or part by govem- 
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ment employes. There were no commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprises and no bank for the government or 
individuals to transact any banking business. Conse- 
quently the Secretary of the Treasury shortly after his 
department was transferred to Washington requested 
the directors of the Bank of the United States to 
establish here a branch bank of their institution for the 
convenience of the government. His request was im- 
mediately complied with and in the fall of 1801 the 
first steps were taken to open the branch which was 
located on the northeast comer of Thirteenth and F 
Streets, northwest. 

The first and only effort to organize a bank in Wash- 
ington prior to the establishment of the Branch Bank of 
the United States was by the ^* Washington Association 
and United States Insurance Company" in the summer 
of 1801, a few months prior to the opening of the 
Branch Bank of the United States. In the Intelligencer 
of August 31, 1801, I found a letter addressed **to the 
public '^ and signed by Wm. Thornton, president of the 
Washington Association and United States Insurance 
Company, wherein he explains the object of the Com- 
pany, its plan for investment of its assets which were to 
consist among other things of a capital of $2,000,000, 
and lastly that an ** other object of the association is 
to establish a bank, as soon as the building now in for- 
wardness is ready in this city, which it is conceived wiU 
facilitate its progress, and consequently add to the con- 
venience of the officers of the government, the Congress 
and the public. " 

A copy of the constitution of this company can be 
found in the Intelligencer of Jime 1, 1801. Its office 
was located on Fifteenth Street opposite the Treasury 
Department and was authorized to establish branches 
or offices in the principal cities of the United States. 
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Although the bankiiig department of this company was 
never organized because of the banking facilities 
offered the public a few months later by the bank of 
the United States it did, however, conduct a fire insur- 
ance business, and in 1804 removed to the comer of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Lafayette Square near where 
the Arlington Fire Insurance Company building is now 
situated. This was the first local Fire Insurance Com- 
pany ever established in Washington, and, strange to 
say, was also the first to establish out-of-town agencies. 
I have been unable to find any reference to the opening 
of the Branch Bank of the United States in Washing- 
ton further than the following: *^The Bank of the 
United States has determined to establish a Branch 
Bank in this city. Some measures have already been 
taken to put the Branch into operation. James David- 
son, Jr., of Philadelphia, has been appointed Cashier, 
and the Directors are to be chosen in the beginning 
of October. We congratulate our fellow citizens on 
the numerous benefits and conveniences likely to flow 
from this institution.''* 

In the early history of our government there was 
established in the thirteen states the office of Commis- 
sioner of Loans, whose duty it was to transfer the stock 
of the United States known as the eight per cent., five 
and one-half per cent., four and one-half per cent., navy- 
six per cent., and six per cent, per act of May 31, 1796, 
six per cent., three per cent., all of which had been issued 
at various times to defray the debt of the United States. 
^*The whole of the domestic debt of the United States 
was credited to the stockholders for the sums to which 
they were respectively entitled, on books kept either by 
one of the commissioners or by the Register of the 
Treasury.'' According to Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary 

* Intelligencer, September 23, 1801. 
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of the Treasury, the transfer books as well as part of 
the dividends on such stock as was registered on the 
Treaury books, was paid over to the Bank of the United 
States at Washington through which the disbursements 
were made for this vicinity. A similar plan was 
adopted at the various branches of the Bank located 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Charleston and Savannah. The total funded debt of 
the United States on June 30, 1803, was $70,000,000, 
the dividend on which amounted to $4,590,000 annually. 
Thus it can be seen that the Bank at Washington was 
one of the most important branches of the parent in- 
stitution. 

At this early day I find that a number of days were 
observed as legal holidays such as the Fourth of July 
and Christmas, etc., and that all paper maturing was 
due and payable on the day previous to the holidays. 
Three o'clock P. M. appears to have been the closing 
hour adopted by the various banks. I further observed 
from several ^^ads" that the official title of the local 
branch of the Bank of the United States was always 
referred to as the Bank of Discount and Deposit; in 
fact, several of the official notices are so designated. 
Just why no mention is made that it was a branch Imnk 
of the United States or why they adopted this par- 
ticular title in preference to the title of the parent in- 
stitution is not known. 

In the Intelligencer of March 10, 1806, appears the 
following : 

**At a meeting of the president and directors of the branch 
Bank of the United States, on Tuesday the 4th ult., the fol- 
lowing gentlemen from Washington, Georgetown and Alex- 
andria were elected directors of the office of the discount and 
deposit for the District of Columbia, from the first Monday 
of this instant, until the first Monday in March next, viz: 
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Joseph Carleton, Thos. Tingey, Wm. Brent, Jas. D. Barry, 
J. P. Van Ness, C. Swan, Thos. Monroe, Joseph Monroe, 
David Peter, Wm. Steuart, Lewis Deblois, Benj. Shreive, Jr., 
and Phineas Janney.'' 

On Monday, the 3d inst., the said directors met at 
the office in this city, for the purpose of choosing a 
president, when John P. Van Ness, Esq., was duly 
elected. 

Congress passed an act in 1807 which was approved 
by the President, Mr. Thomas Jefferson, February 24, 
1807, ^ ^ to punish frauds conunitted on the Bank of the 
United States," such as issuing counterfeit currency of 
said bank or altering any of its genuine currency, etc. 
Section 2 enacted **That the act, entitled ^An act to 
punish frauds committed on the Bank of the United 
States,' passed June 27, 1798, shall be and is hereby 
repealed ; Provided, nevertheless, that the repeal of the 
said act shall not be so construed, as to prevent the 
trial, condemnation or punishment of any person or 
persons, charged with or guilty of a violation of any of 
its provisions, previous to the passage of this act." 

Thus it can be seen that counterfeiting was more or 
less common. There was nothing in this act, however, 
which was to be so constructed as to deprive the state 
courts of jurisdiction over the offence declared punish- 
able by this act. 

The Intelligencer of April 15, 1807, in reply to a criti- 
cism of the Boston Sentinel concerning the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury for confining the pay- 
ment of duties paid in Massachusetts to cash, or in 
Boston or United States bank notes, in consequence of 
which, it was alleged, that the merchants were obliged 
to sacrifice from two to three per cent, on the amount 
of the duties paid by them. 

The Intelligencer stated in reply that: 
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*'The currency of the small banks in Massachusetts was re- 
ceived by merchants in Boston at a great discount and if the 
Government were to receive such currency, its losses would 
amount to thousands of dollars annually." 

The Intelligencer further adds in explanation of the 
Government's position, 

**that the Bank of the United States and its branches are the 
principal organs made use of for the deposit, the payment 
and remittance of the public money to the several points 
where it is wanted for the public service. By means of these 
branches, ramified throughout the Union, the Government 
was enabled, at any time, to draw upon any braach for the 
whole deposited in the central as well as all the branch banks ; 
and the expense and risk attending the remittance were in- 
curred by the bank. 

*' Further, the security of the Bank of the United States 
transcends that of the local banks just in proportion to the 
superior capital of the former over the latter. 

**And, above all, owing to the organization of the Bank of 
the United States the Secretary of the Treasury is a legal 
supervisor of its concerns, for which purpose he is periodically 
furnished with a statement of its affairs." 

This last paragraph is most important, as it discloses 
the fact that periodical statements were furnished the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which fact has generally 
been discredited by writers on the history of this 
institution. 

This entire reply was to a Federalist newspaper, and 
no doubt from the careful summary of the business of 
the bank as set forth, that these facts were prepared by 
some one in the Secretary's office assisted no doubt by 
an official of the local branch bank. It is not probable 
that a layman could have made such a complete sum- 
mary of the affairs and business operations of this 
great institution as given above. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury did not apparently 
deem it necessary to lay the reports or make mention 
of having received them, when he sent his annual re- 
ports to Congress. None of his reports, as far as I 
could find, contain any mention of them which he was 
supposed to furnish Congress in accordance with the 
provisions of the bank charter. 

At a meeting of the president and directors of the 
Bank of the United States, on the second day of Feb- 
ruary, 1808, the undermentioned stockholders were 
elected directors of the office of discount and deposit at 
Washington, to serve from the first Monday of March, 
1809: John P. Van Ness, William Stewart, Thos. Tin- 
gey, Caleb Swan, Joseph Nourse, Jas. D. Barry, Thos. 
Monroe, Lewis Deblois, David Peter, Benj. Shreve, Jr., 
Phineas Janney, William Brent, John Taylor, Elias B. 
Cauldwell and Walter Hellen. Mr. John P. Van Ness 
was reelected president for the ensuing year (Intelli- 
gencer, February 8, 1808). 

In the Intelligencer of May 30, 1808, 1 found a notice, 
dated the Treasury Department, and signed by Albert 
Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, stating that cer- 
tain bank notes of the Bank of the United States had 
been lost in the mails and that a suitable reward would 
be paid if the thief were apprehended. Mr. Gallatin 
states that on the back of each moiety of every note was 
written the name of Lewis LeEoy. Payment of these 
notes had been stopped at the Bank of the United States 
and its several branches. Description of the notes: 
Number, date, to whom payable or bearer, amount. 

From the foregoing we get a good idea of the de- 
scription of the notes, and also that the bank could or 
did stop payment of its notes or circulation when they 
deemed it necessary. 

In obedience to a resolution of the United States Sen- 
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ate of April 20, 1808, the Honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Gallatin, furnished under date of March 
2, 1809, a report of the affairs of the Bank of the United 
States and prayed for a renewal of this charter which 
expired March 4, 1811. This report appears to be the 
only complete and authoritative statement of the or- 
ganization, growth, volume of business and general 
condition of its affairs that was ever published. Very 
little detailed information aside from that contained in 
tnis report is available and hence it is that the bank's 
history aside from Mr. Gallatin's summary is frag- 
mentary. 

A summary of the report shows that the bank was 
incorporated March 2, 1791, with a capital of $10,000,- 
000; $2,000,000 was subscribed by the United States. 
Of the $8,000,000 subscribed by individuals $2,000,000 
were paid in specie and $6,000,000 in 6 per cent, stock 
of the United States ; 2,493 shares belonging to the Gov- 
ernment were sold in the years 1796 and 1797 at an 
advance of 25 per cent. ; 287 were sold in the year 1797 
at an advance of 20 per cent ; and the other 2,220 shares 
were sold in the year 1802 at an advance of 45 per cent. 
The Government's profit in this transaction aside from 
dividends was $671,860. 

About 18,000 shares were held by persons residing 
abroad and who by the charter were excluded from 
voting. 

The stockholders appointed regularly twenty-five 
directors of the bank which was located in Philadel- 
phia, and those directors had entire management of the 
discounts and other transactions in that city, and the 
general superintendence and appointment of the direc- 
tors aad cashiers of the offices of discount and deposit 
established in other places. There were eight such 
branches, viz: at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Nor- 
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folk, Charleston, Savannah, Washington and New Or- 
leans. The last two were established at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This accounts for the 
fact that no branch was established here until after the 
seat of government was established and the Treasury 
was in need of such a depository. 

The profits arose from interest received from loans 
made to both the Government and individuals. The 
discount rate appears to have been general, 6 per cent. 
The bank's average dividends from 1791 to 1811 were 
about 8f per cent. 

The following statement of the Bank of the United 
States, including its branches, is furnished by Mr. Gal- 
latin and is a true report of its affairs just subsequent 
to its January dividend in 1809 : 

Cr. 

1. Six per cent, stock of United States, being the 

residue of the original stock paid in by stock- 
holders $ 2,230,000 

2. Loans to individuals, consisting chiefly of dis- 

counted notes, payable at sixty days and in 
some instances of bonds and mortgages taken 
in order to secure doubtful debts 15,000,000 

3. Due by banks incorporated by the states 800,000 

4. Specie in the vaults 5,000,000 

5. Cost of lots of ground and building erected. . . 480,000 

Total $23^510,000 

Dr. 

1. Capital stock $10,000,000 

2. Deposits, including deposits both by the govern- 

ment and by individuals 8,500,000 

3. Bank notes in circulation 4,500,000 

4. Balance being the amount of undivided profits, 

commonly called the ** contingent fund,^' ap- 
plicable to cover losses which may arise from 
bad debts or other contingencies, and to extra 
dividends 510,000 

Total $23,510,000 

3 
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The advantages derived by the Government from the 
bank were: (1) Safe keeping of public moneys, (2) 
transmission of public moneys, (3) collection of the 
revenue. Mr. Gallatin claimed that the facilities 
afforded importers by the bank were such that the Gov- 
ernment met with but few losses and that the revenue 
derived from tiie import was collected with great 
facility. (4) Loans. 

Under this head Mr. Gallatin stated that exclusive of 
the six per cent. United States stock held by the bank 
the government at one time was a borrower from the 
bank to the amount of $6,200,000. 

Mr. Gallatin argued that notwithstanding the numer- 
ous state banks had afforded considerable assistance 
to the Government in its fiscal operations, yet no 
one of them or several combined could be of as great 
assistance as a national institution. 

The strongest objection against the renewal of the 
charter arose from the fact that a great portion of the 
bank stock was held by foreigners. The renewal of the 
charter in that respect, the opponents argued, would 
operate as a renewal of a foreign loan bearing interest 
at 8J per cent, per annum. The amount held abroad 
at that time was about $7,200,000. This argument was 
met by Mr. Gallatin with a proposition to provide for 
the repayment of this amount by a new subscription 
for the same amount in favor of citizens of the United 
States. In conclusion he offered a number of sug- 
gestions concerning the renewal of the charter but the 
political tide and public feeling were against the re- 
newal and consequently when the charter expired in 
1811 Congress refused to renew the same and the bank, 
in consequence, went into liquidation. 

Mr. Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
obedience to a resolution of the United States Senate of 
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April 2, 1810, respectfully reported on April 3, 1810, 
the following statement of the capital of the several 
branches, and of the Bank of the United States, and of 
the amount of discounts by the last received returns. 

Capital. Discounts*. 

Boston $ 700,000 $ 998,859 

New York 1,800,000 4,176,874 

Baltimore 600,000 1,349,550 

Washington 200,000 485,285 

Norfolk 600,000 880,170 

Charleston 600,000 1,409,916 

Savannah 500,000 1,054,113 

New Orleans 300,000 611,517 

Total $5,300,000 

Philadelphia. 
Balance due the bank in account 

currency the officers $ 760,000 

Capital reserved 3,950,000 

$4,700,000 $4,672,586 

Funded debt $1,411,627 

Total $10,000,000 $16,949,497 

Estimates op the Expenses and Losses of the Bank. 
Six per cent, on $17,000,000 estimated as per above, as the 
amount usually loaned on interest is per annum $1,020,000. 
Dividend of 8-^ per cent, a year, on $10,000,000, actually 
paid to the stockholders is per annum $836,111. 

Undivided surplus January 1, 1810, $409,410; divided by 
eighteen years, would be equal to an annual dividend of 
$22,745. 

Leaving for the estimated annual amount of expenses and 
losses $161,144. 

$ 836,111 

22,745 

161,144 

$1,020,000 

Mr. Gallatin says : The annual expenses were about 
$125,000 a year; the ascertained losses must in the 
whole have amounted to about $35,000 a year. 
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When the Bank of the United States was incor- 
porated there were few banks in the United States, and 
very little experience was had concerning such institu- 
tions. Toward the close of the Revolution, and in time 
of great pecuniary distress, Congress passed an ordi- 
nance incorporating the Bank of North America, but, 
knowing that this ordinance could not give it effect, 
they recommended the incorporation thereof to the re- 
spective state legislatures. Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware only obeyed that recommendation. It was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, and though the capital was 
small, it yielded essential relief to the Government. 

The charter was a complete monopoly; it was not 
limited in duration, and was vested with the exclusive 
right of banking by the ordinance by which it was in- 
corporated in the whole United States, as far as that 
ordinance was obligatory. When the war was con- 
cluded, a new company was formed in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of banking; but when they applied to the 
Legislature for a charter of incorporation, the Bank of 
North America claimed the exclusive right, and after 
being heard by counsel, the application of the newly 
formed company was rejected, in consequence of which 
the next Legislature repealed the charter of the Bank 
of North America. The Bank was still kept alive by 
the charter from the state of Delaware. After two 
years, however, the bank obtained a limited charter. 

In about four years after this, the Bank of the United 
States was incorporated, and the act of incorporation 
was powerfully opposed on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the constitution of the United States. 

The renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States precipitated a bitter debate in Congress. The 
friends of the bill claimed that such an institution was 
absolutely necessary for the conducting of the moneyed 
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transactions of the Government. They argued that the 
constitution vested in Congress the power to levy and 
collect taxes, duties, imports and excises, and pay the 
debts of the United States, to support armies, and in 
general to provide for the common defence; because 
when a special power is given, it contains in it all 
powers necessary and proper to carry the given powers 
into effect. That this power was vested in Congress 
and was recognized by the courts and the several states 
in various transactions with the bank during the twenty 
years previous was clearly proven. However, the 
pressure from state institutions, political prejudice, and 
various other reasons were sufl&cient to defeat the bill. 

The total discounted bills and notes of the Branch 
Bank of the United States at Washington, December 
29, 1810, according to a report furnished Congress by 
Mr. Gallatin under date of January 9, 1811, were $412,- 
893. Of this amount $21,982 represented bills and 
notes in suit. The balance due by other banks in ac- 
count was $157,369, and the bank notes of other banks 
on hand were $31,142.40. Mr. Gallatin further shows 
by a statement of the amount of notes of the Bank of 
the United States and its branches that the total amount 
of bank notes issued by the branch bank at Washington 
was $288,880. Of this amount the bank had on hand 
$33,114.83; the balance was in circulation. This cur- 
rency bore the name of the local branch bank, as the 
bank of issue, and a similar division of the issue of the 
currency of this great institution, was charged against 
the other branches as well as the parent bank in Phila- 
delphia. 

In a statement of the cash in the United States 
Treasury on January 7, 1811, as returned by the treas- 
urer to the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the 
several banks in which the same was deposited, I found 
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that the amount on deposit with the Branch Bank of 
the United States at Washington was $65,776; the 
amount on deposit with the Bank of Columbia of 
Georgetown was $115,086; and the amount on deposit 
with the Bank of Alexandria was $86,917. 

Mr. Gallatin in explanation of the last two deposits 
said: 

**The deposits in the Bank of Columbia arise from oc- 
casional drafts on some collectors in Virginia, and from the 
receipts of moneys paid at the Treasury for lands, patents, 
etc., in bank notes not receivable at the OflSce of Discount and 
Deposit, Washington. 

**The deposit in the Bank of Alexandria arises from the 
payment made by the collector of Alexandria." 

The total Government deposits in the United States 
bank and branches on the above date was less than 
$2,000,000. 

In a statement submitted to Congress, January 23, 
1811, by Mr. Gallatin, the United States deposits in the 
different banks and offices of Discount and Deposit 
were: 

Bank of Columbia $115,192 

Bank of Alexandria 61,917 

Office of Discount and Deposit, Washington 101,895 

The total resources of the Bank of the United States 
on the foregoing date were $24,183,000. Its govern- 
ment, bank and individual deposits aggregated $8,465,- 
000, and its undivided profits $509,600. 

List of Board of Directors of Discount and Deposit 
from March 1, 1810, to March 1, 1811: John P. Van 
Ness, William Stuart, Thos. Tingey, William Brent, 
Joseph Nourse, Jas. D. Barry, Thos. Monroe, Lewis 
Deblois, David Peter, Walter Hellen, Elias B. Cald- 
well, John Taylor and Jas. Sanderson. John P. Van 
Ness was unanimously reelected president. 
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According to Blodgett's ^'Economica" published in 
the Intelligencer of December 29, 1810, 1 found that the 
number of banks in the United States in 1809 was 
ninety-five, the banking capital $54,000,000, the bank 
notes circulating $19,000,000, the metallic medium $20,- 
000,000, and the cash in the United States Treasury less 
than $4,000,000. 

Yet Congress, disregarding the foregoing described 
financial conditions of the country, refused to renew the 
charter of the United States Bank, notwithstanding 
that the various memorials which were presented to it 
prayed that for the general welfare of the country, the 
charter be renewed. 

The following *^ad.'' from the Intelligencer of De- 
cember 11, 1810, shows that grave doubt existed con- 
cerning the fate of this bank. It was to the effect that, 

**In pursuance of the act of incorporation, a general meet- 
ing of the stockholders was to be held in Philadelphia, 
February 13, 1811, for the purpose of adopting such meas- 
ures as may be required in the event of either the renewal 
or non-renewal of the charter." 

The first public official act of the Branch Bank of the 
United States at Washington, looking toward the clos- 
ing of this office was a notice published in the Intelli- 
gemier of January 29, 1811. This notice was to the 
effect that in accordance with the resolution of the 
parent bank under date of January 22, 1811, an imme- 
diate curtailment amounting to forty per cent, must be 
made on all accommodation paper due or overdue. 
For all papers maturing within a week from date of this 
notice, a renewal for eighteen days only would be al- 
lowed within which to pay the necessary curtail. 

The last final effort to secure a new charter for the 
bank was made a few months later. 

According to an article in the Pennsylvcmia Republi- 
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ccm printed in Harrisburg, Pa., under date of January, 
1812, the trustees of the Bank of the United States had 
applied to the Legislature of that State for an act of 
incorporation. 

The application was for a charter for $5,000,000 to 
continue in force twenty years, for which the trustees 
offered to pay the State a bonus of $375,000. 

The application, however, was not granted and the 
trustees proceeded to liquidate the bank as rapidly as 
possible. 

A notice in the Intelligencer of July 18, 1812, states 
that all persons holding the notes of this office are 
hereby notified to bring in the same for payment before 
January 1, 1813, as after that period the notes of the 
late Bank of the United States and its branches will 
be paid only at the office of the trustees in the city of 
Philadelphia, and those persons having balances to 
their credit are desired to draw for the same before the 
above period, after which they will be paid by the trus- 
tees in Philadelphia only. 

The above notice is dated Washington, July 3, 1812, 
and signed by Jas. Davidson, cashier. 

In the Intelligencer of August 4, 1812, I found the 
following : 

'*Late Bank of the United States, 
**PHn.ADELPHiA, July 18, 1812. 

*'The holders of shares in the capital stock of the late Bank 
of the United States who have not received the late dividend 
of seventy per cent, are requested to present their certificate 
forthwith at the Banking House in Philadelphia for the 
liquidation of said dividends, which remain at the individual 
risk of the said stockholders respectively. 

**It is also requested that the drafts of the cashier issued 
for payment of dividends be presented without delay at the 
respective office where the same are payable. 

**By order op the Board op Trustees." 
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From the foregoing one can see that seventy per cent, 
of the assets were very quickly converted into cash and 
further that it is more than probable that the cashier 
drew on the branch banks located in the city or vicinity 
where the various stockholders resided. That this lat- 
ter method was very sensible can readily be appreciated 
and understood when we remember the expense and 
risk involved in transferring currency and coin from 
the various branches to the parent institution. Then 
again, the State bank currency which would have been 
tendered in payment of foreign exchange was in most 
cases subject to a discount, especially the currency of 
banks not located in the town or city which might have 
been called upon to cash Philadelphia exchange. 

On August 26, 1812, the trustees of the Bank of the 
United States declared a second dividend of 18 per 
cent, or $72 per share (par $400) payable October 1, 
1812, in the same manner as the dividend of June 1, 
1812. 

On March 9, 1813, the trustees of the Bank of the 
United States declared a dividend of 7 per cent., mak- 
ing with the other dividends 95 per cent., which divi- 
dend of 7 per cent, was payable April 1, 1813. It seems 
remarkable that an institution of such large assets 
could be within so short a time nearly liquidated when 
we remember what limited banking capital there was 
available and especially when we consider that our 
Government was borrowing freely from both banks and 
individuals to conduct its second war with England. 

Mr. Stephen Girard purchased nearly all the assets 
of the Bank of the United States, including its bank 
building located in Philadelphia, and retained the en- 
tire bank staff. The institution was known as the 
Girard Bank and was the first private bank, as now 
generally understood, ever organized in the United 
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States. It opened for business in the early part of the 
year 1812 and is recognized to-day as one of the strong- 
est financial institutions in the city of brotherly love. 

In the Intelligencer of June 4, 1812, I found an an- 
nouncement dated Philadelphia, May 20, 1812, stating 
that Mr. Stephen Girard had recently established a 
banking house lately occupied by the Bank of the 
United States and had executed and recorded a deed of 
trust that in event of his demise all business could be 
transacted as promptly as it could have been during his 
lifetime. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PBESBYTEEIAN 

CHUECH IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA. 

By W. B. BRYAN. 
(Read before the Society, April 11, 1904.) 

The rise of the Presbyterian Church in the District 
of Columbia has a wider interest and significance than 
attaches to that which is merely local. For in this gen- 
eral section of the country the beginnings of the de- 
nomination in the United States have been traced. 
Here was the scene of the labors of the men who have 
been justly termed the fathers of the church. A few 
miles down the Potomac River in Charles Co., Md., 
opposite Acquia Creek on the Virginia shore were 
spent, beginning about the year 1657, the late and 
fruitful years of Francis Doughty, the intrepid mis- 
sionary and preacher who has been described as the 
apostle of Presbyterianism in America. There, too, his 
successor, Matthew Hill, labored and farther to the 
south in Somerset Co. on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land Francis Makemie, in the closing years of the 
seventeenth century, laid the foundations of several 
Presbyterian churches. Along the Patuxent only a 
few miles from the borders of the District and at Marl- 
boro', the county seat of Prince George Co., of which 
the territory included within the original limits of the 
City of Washington was a part, lived Ninian Beall. 

As an elder of the Presbyterian Church he proved to 
be a worthy successor of William Durand and Richard 
Bennet, the elders of the Nansemond Church, Upper 

43 
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Norfolk Co., Va., who guided that colony from Virginia 
and settled near the Severn River in what was after- 
wards named Anne Arundel Co. The date of the migra- 
tion of this Puritan colony from Virginia was 1649.* 
It is not known certainly whether their form of church 
government was that of the Independents or Presby- 
terians. Still it may be inferred from the increasing 
importance of the Presbyterian Church in this section, 
that they formed a nucleus which was added to by sub- 
sequent migrations from England, Scotland and Ire- 
land of adherents of the Presbyterian Church who 
sought freedom from sectarian and political agitation 
which was so general in those countries during the 
seventeenth century. 

In another particular is this center of Presbyterian 
influence in the last half of the seventeenth century and 
the opening years of the eighteenth century connected 
with this District. For there was the home of Ninian 
Beall, of whom it is said by a recent historian of the 
Presbyterian Church that he was the nucleus of Pres- 
byterianism in Maryland during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century.f Shortly after the opening of 
the eighteenth century Ninian Beall acquired by patent 
a large tract of land, known as the Rock of Dumbarton, 
and when in later years the town of Georgetown was 
established a portion of this grant was included within 
the site selected. At that time the property was owned 
by George Beall, who inherited it from his father, 
Ninian Beall, and the claim has been made that the new 
town was named in honor of the landowner rather than 
of the reigning English sovereign. 

In two particulars, then, the District is connected 

* " A Puritan Colony in Maryland," by Daniel R. Randall, Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, Vol. IV. 

t " American Presbyterianism," C. A. Briggs, New York, 1886. 
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with the beginnings of the denominatian in this country, 
namely in its close proximity to some of the earliest 
churches and in the interests acquired here by Ninian 
Beall, who was such an important figure in the church 
history of that period. There is no record of a church 
having been established on the Patuxent prior to the 
opening of the eighteenth century, although there is 
reason to believe there was an organized church there 
in these years. The first authentic information tend- 
ing to throw light on the subject is the deed, a few 
years ago found at Marlboro' and dated 1704, by which 
Ninian Beall transferred to Nathaniel Taylor, minister 
and others, half an acre of land on the western 
boundary of the Patuxent in Prince George Co. as a 
site for a house for the worship of God. This was the 
site of what was known as the Marlboro' Church. How 
long prior to 1704 Nathaniel Taylor had been minister 
there is not known. It is known that about 1699 
Francis Makemie established a church in Snow Hill on 
the eastern shore of Maryland. 

The latter had been preaching in that general locality 
for several years and it was due to his efforts that in 
1705 the initial step towards the organization and 
establishment of the Presbyterian Church was taken 
when the first Presbytery in the United States was 
organized in Freehold, N. J. It is of importance in this 
connection to note that of seven members constituting 
this first Presbytery four were from Maryland. This 
apparent preponderance of a church in a locality where 
in later years it has relatively not maintained the same 
standing was due in the first place to the religious 
toleration which prevailed in Maryland where there 
was no effort, as was the case in Virginia and in other 
sections of the country, to insist upon a general con- 
formity to the Church of England. 
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While Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of the colony of 
Maryland was a Roman Catholic, he wanted his colony 
settled and by substantial people, and therefore he did 
not undertake to exclude any by religious tests.* The 
great extent of the coasts of Maryland, with the numer- 
ous arms of the ocean, the bay and the rivers forming 
deep indentations and providing safe ports for sea-go- 
ing vessels made it i)ossible for the planters to have 
ready and convenient methods of transporting tobacco 
and other products of their plantations. Vessels could 
come directly up to the wharves of their farms and be 
loaded. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the prov- 
ince of Maryland contained many large land proprie- 
tors and a few sparse settlements.f As the years went 
on the population gradually spread out from the water 
fronts to settle in what was then known as the back 
regions. By the middle of the century this movement 
was well under way, and as a center for the trade of the 
interior country the town of Georgetown came into ex- 
istence, having been preceded by such settlements as 
Bladensburg and Alexandria. The movement towards 
the back country is illustrated in a measure by the de- 
velopment of the Presbyterian Church. When the 
presbytery of Baltimore was organized in 1786, the 
churches of Bladensburg, Alexandria and Georgetown 
had pastors, while such a place as Frederick, away 
from the water side, was only able to support the occa- 
sional services of ministers who might be sent as 
supplies. 

Some fifteen years after the date of Ninian BealPs 
gift of land for a church at Marlboro', namely in 1719, 

* " Early Presbyterianism in Maryland," Rev. J. W. McUvaine, Johtfia 
Hopkins University Studies, Vol. VIII. 
t " Terra Mwrice," Edward D. Neill, Philadelphia, 1867. 
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a congregation was gathered on the shores of the East- 
em Branch at Bladensburg. Here came the Eev. Hugh 
Conn, who had four years previously arrived in this 
country from England. Mr. Conn continued with the 
Bladensburg church until the year 1752, when he died 
while in the pulpit.* He was succeeded by the Rev. 
James Hunt, who also remained with the church until 
his death, which occurred in 1793. In the meantime 
Presbyterians had evidently been increasing in num- 
bers in this locality. A congregation was gathered at 
Cabin John, Md., some six miles north of Georgetown, 
but exactly when services were first held there it is now 
impossible to say. The earliest reference to this sub- 
ject is found in the minutes of the Presbytery of Balti- 
more in the year 1787, and then it is merely the men- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Hunt as ministering in Bladensburg 
and Cabin John. 

In Georgetown services according to the Presbyte- 
rian faith were held as early as 1780. There is no con- 
firmation of the tradition that before there was a Pres- 
byterian church in Georgetown, the adherents of that 
faith residing there were wont to attend the church on 
the banks of the stream then and since known as Cabin 
John.f The records of the Donegal Presbytery throw 
no light on the subject. The immediate predecessor in 
this locality of the Presbytery of Baltimore, the Done- 
gal Presbytery, was organized in 1732 and continued 
down to the year 1786. During this entire period there 
is no mention either of the churches of Cabin John or 
Tenleytown. It is a reasonable conjecture that up to 
the time of the organization of the Presbytery of Bal- 

* " Sketches of the Presbyterian Church in this Country Before the 
War of the Revolution," E. H. Gillett, The Historical Magazine, Vol. 
III., 2d Series, Marcji, 1868. 

t " The Rise, Progress and Influence of Presbyterianism in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Rev. B. P. Bittinger, D.D., Washington, 1896. 
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timore in the year 1786 neither the work at Tenleytown 
nor at Cabin John had attained sufficient volume to en- 
title these places to a special mention in the Presby- 
terial records. So that no doubt Cabin John was in- 
cluded in '^Bladensburgh and neighborhood" just as 
Tenleytown was evidently linked in that general term 
with Georgetown. 

Such entries as the following under date of April 12, 
1780, are possibly significant: 

**A supplication for Georgetown and place adjacent to be 
taken under the care of the Presbytery; also to have sup- 
plies sent there and particularly Mr. Stephen Balch to labor 
among them one year with a view to give him a call. 

**A call from Georgetown and neighborhood to Mr. Stephen 
B. Balch promising him for his support, providing he be- 
comes their minister, £75 in specie and 2,200 pounds of 
tobacco annually were also brought in.''* 

Presbyterian worship began in Alexandria as early 
as the year 1764, and a church building was erected 
there in 1773. 

A Presbytery was organized for this region, and the 
first meeting was held in Baltimore," November, 1786. 
Its territory comprised over 5,000 square miles and 
extended from the Susquehanna to the Blue Ridge, with 
the adjacent counties of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
Some of the members were separated by a distance of 
over one hundred miles.f Five years after the Pres- 
bytery was formed the selection was made of the loca- 
tion of the permanent seat of government of the United 
States within the bounds of the Presbytery. 

Of the six pastors of churches who assisted in the 
organization of the Presbytery, two, namely. Rev. 

* Extracts from the minutes of the Donegal Presbytery, fumi&hed by 
William A. West, D.D., stated clerk of the Presbytery of Carlisle. 
t " The Presbytery of Baltimore," J. P. Carter, Baltimore, 1876. 
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Stephen Bloomer Balch, pastor of the church in George- 
town, and Rev. Isaac S. Keith, pastor of the church in 
Alexandria, had pastoral charges within the limits of 
the new territory, while the church at Tenleytown was 
recorded as being without a pastor. 

Then, just on the borders of the District were the 
churches of Bladensburg and Cabin John, of which Rev. 
James Hunt was pastor, and who was present at the 
initial meeting. It will thus be seen that the District 
even at that period was by no means an insignificant 
factor in the councils of the Presbyterian Church, cover- 
ing such a wide area as that of the Presbytery of Balti- 
more. The church at Marlboro' had apparently died 
out, as the records of the Presbytery prior to 1814 con- 
tain no reference to it. At the May meeting in that 
year it is recorded ^ * that the committee on the JJiarlboro ' 
lot reported in part and was continued with instruc- 
tions to inquire as to the plate stated to belong to the 
ancient church and now in use in Bladensburg." 

No records of *Hhis ancient church" have been pre- 
served and it is not at all certain that any were kept, 
for it might have been in its case as in that of the 
Bladensburg Church, of which it was reported in 1814 
that the session had kept no records since the death of 
their pastor. Rev. James Hunt, in 1793. Whether the 
latter church, as might be inferred, had records prior 
to that time and whether it mended its ways and there- 
after committed to writing its official acts is not known, 
for there is now nothing of the kind in existence. 
There is no instance of the records of any Presby- 
terian Church in this District prior to the opening of 
the nineteenth century and for some years later having 
survived the vicissitudes of the years. 

It is, no doubt, due to the lack of such material that 
4 
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there is so much confusion and uncertainty* in regard 
to the beginnings of the Presbyterian Church in the 
City of Washington and were it not that the minutes of 
the Presbytery of Baltimore since its organization in 
the year 1786 have been preserved, it would be im- 
possible to trace clearly and accurately the history of 
the church in the years preceding the organization of 
the First Presbyterian Church in the year 1811. For 
a period of sixteen years, namely from the year 1795, 
when the pioneer church of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion was organized in the city of Washington, down to 
the foundation of what is known as the First Presby- 
terian Church, the information is scanty, and is gleaned 
almost exclusively from the presbyterial records, 
although without the references to the early church in 
the newspapers of the day it would be impossible to 
learn its name, or to have known positively there was 
a church building. 

A singular coincidence has undoubtedly contributed 
to the confusion which envelopes this period, for the 
first and only pastor of the pioneer church became also 
the first pastor of the second church organized in 1811. 
Kev. John Brackenridge has the distinction of having 
been called and ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in the city of Washington in the year 1795, and 
then sixteen years later, after this church had not been 
in existence for a number of years, he was called and 
ordained as pastor of the second church organized here, 
known as the First Presbyterian Church. 

The career of the first Presbyterian minister who 
labored in the new Federal city is in several important 
particulars linked with the history of the city, and of 
some of its institutions. His remains are buried here 

♦"The Presbytery of Washington City and the Churches under its 
Care," Washington, 1888. 
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beside those of his wife and daughter and these are 
the only graves in the half acre which was reserved on 
his farm for the purposes of a family burying place. 
Marked by two plain head stones the graves are still 
in plain sight, from the windings of the carriage road 
which passes to the north of the small frame cottage 
which the late W. W. Corcoran occupied when he owned 
Harewood, now a part of the grounds of the Soldiers' 
Home. It is now known as the farm-house of the Home. 
This property was purchased from the heirs of Mr. 
Brackenridge by Mr. Corcoran in the year 1852. It 
was in a house presumably in the immediate vicinity 
of the family graveyard, but which is no longer stand- 
ing, that Mr. Brackenridge died on the second of May, 
1841, in the seventy-fifth year of his life. His wife 
Eleanor died in the year 1817, and as stated on her 
tombstone *4n the 52d year of her age and the 22d of 
her marriage.*' 

When twenty-three years of age Mr. Brackenridge, 
who was a graduate of Dickinson College at Carlisle, 
Pa., then under the control of the Presbyterian Church, 
offered himself to the Presbytery of Baltimore as a 
candidate for the gospel ministry. This was at the 
meeting in December, 1792. The usual progress of 
what was termed the trials of an applicant for ordina- 
tion was interrupted by the ill health of Mr. Bracken- 
ridge, who was obliged to take a sea voyage, so that it 
was not until the spring of 1794 that he was licensed 
to preach, and assigned to serve at several places on 
given dates, among them being the second and third 
Sabbaths of August at the City of Washington. This 
is the first mention of the new city in the presbyterial 
records, and whether this assignment had been pre- 
ceded by missionary labors on the part of Mr. Bracken- 
ridge in the new city or not, it is impossible to say. 
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At any rate this date of the summer of 1794 places 
the Presbyterian Church in the front rank in the 
pioneer religious work started in the new city. At that 
time a population had just begun to gather, for only 
the year before the cornerstones of the Capitol and the 
White House had been laid and the lines of only a few 
of the streets had been cut through the forests, while 
the erection of houses had scarcely been started. A 
year later the population of the city was estimated to be 
only 500, so that it will be perceived that the promoters 
of church work, as well as those identified with the 
material development drew largely upon the hopes of 
the future of what was to be the capital city of the 
American Republic. 

Unfortunately there is no information as to the birth- 
place of Mr. Brackenridge or where he spent the 
years prior to his going to college. There is reason to 
believe that he was probably a resident of this general 
locality, for in the year 1795 he married Eleanor White, 
a daughter of James White, who owned a large tract 
of land on the brow of the hill overlooking the city in 
the vicinity of the Soldiers' Home and including a good 
portion of the present extensive grounds. Mrs. Brack- 
enridge, who was thirty years of age at the time of her 
marriage, and four years the senior of her husband, 
was one of the noble band of ladies who organized, in 
the year 1815, the Washington City Orphan Asylum. 

The conjecture is also a reasonable one that Mr. 
Brackenridge lived or labored in Virginia, for in the 
fall of 1794, before he had received any regular charge, 
he was given a call from two churches in Washington 
County, Va., which rather presupposes that he was 
personally known there. The following spring, how- 
ever, before he decided on the Virginia call, he received 
a call, as it is stated in the minutes of Presbytery, 
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^'from the church in the City of Washington." The 
interests there had not been neglected, for after assign- 
ing Mr. Brackenridge to preach in the new city in the 
summer of 1794, at the fall meeting of the Presbytery, 
Mr. Martin, recently licensed to preach, was given a 
preaching appointment there for March, 1795. Mr. 
Brackenridge was giving consideration to those two 
calls, and in order that the church services might be 
kept up in Washington the Presbytery at the meeting 
in April, 1795, appointed Mr. Brackenridge to preach 
at the new city. 

A decision was soon reached, and Mr. Brackenridge *s 
choice fell upon the city of Washington and he gave 
notice to this effect at a special meeting of the Pres- 
bytery held in the church at Bladensburg in June, 1795. 
As he had not as yet been ordained, arrangements were 
made to have that done, at a meeting to be held in the 
same place the following November. It was decided 
to ordain at the same time Mr. Knox, who had been 
called to the church at Bladensburg. Eev. Mr. Balch 
was directed to acquaint the congregation in the City 
of Washington with this action. Dr. Allison, of Balti- 
more, was appointed to preside. Dr. Muir, of Alexan- 
dria, to preach and Mr. Balch to give the charge. 

'^It was resolved," continued the minutes, '^to in- 
stal at the same time the newly consecrated bishops, 
severally, Mr. Martin at the church at State Eidge, Mr. 
Brackenridge at the church at the City of Washington 
and Mr. Bjdox at the church at Bladensburg. ' ' 

This program was carried out, so that on the fifteenth 
of November, 1795, Rev. Mr. Brackenridge was duly 
installed as pastor of the church in this city. 

As it is evident from this record that the services of 
the installation of Mr. Brackenridge as pastor of the 
church in Washington were held in the church at 
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Bladensburg, it is a justifiable inference that the Wash- 
ington congregation had not at that time a church 
building. The members of the congregation had been 
officially informed by Eev. Mr. Balch that the services 
were to tate place, and as Bladensburg was at that time 
and continued to be up to the spring of 1801 the voting 
place of the election district in Prince George County, 
Md., of which the new city was a part, the distance 
separating the two places was probably not looked 
upon in the same light as it would be to-day. From 
the date of Mr. Brackenridge's installation in the fall 
of 1795 to the spring of 1800, a period of nearly five 
years, there is no official reference to the church in the 
new city. 

In the fall of 1796 a marriage notice appeared in the 
Washington Gazette which read in part '* Married on 
Sunday evening last by Rev. John Brackenridge, pas- 
tor of St. Andrew's Church, . . .'' showing that the 
church had a name at that time. As to whether it had 
a local habitation or not, it is impossible to say. There 
is an account which appears to be purely traditionary, 
that the congregation occupied a building erected for 
the use of the carpenters employed on the White House 
and presumably in the inunediate vicinity of that build- 
ing. By what is undoubtedly a misapprehension of 
the facts this tradition has been made to apply to the 
early days of the First Presbyterian Church. The 
small number of people that assembled for church ser- 
vices at that time ren&ers it not at all unlikely that 
following the custom of churches of other denomina- 
tions in existence here at that time, the people met in 
private houses. The Capitol building was also used for 
church purposes as early as the summer of 1795,* 
although of course that structure was but partially built. 

* Impartial Observer, June 19, 1795. 
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Some time before the spring of 1800 the congrega- 
tion undoubtedly had a church building of their own, 
for on the sixth of May, 1800, the following notice 
appeared in the Centinel of Liberty: 

''All persons holding pews in St. Andrew's Church, city of 
Washington, who wish to continue them, will please inform 
the committee on or before the 15th day of May, and any 
person wishing to rent in said church for the present year 
may know the terms by applying to the committee. 
** David Watebstone, Alex. Reed, 

"Davto Ogleby, Wm. Moffat, 

*'JoHN Stevens, Jas. Mtodijjton, 

William Knowles. 
''City of Washington, 
*'May 5, 1800. ^^Com. of Arrangements." 

The location of this church is a matter largely of 
conjecture. The only definite information that has 
come down is contained in the recollections of the 
city written by Christian Hines, a German citizen 
who gave in a small pamphlet published in the year 
1865 what he was able to recall of the appearances of 
the city after the lapse of sixty-five years. At the time 
he entered upon the preparation of this work he had 
reached the age of eighty-five, and he had only the aid 
of his memory. Such a record, of course, must be 
accepted with due allowance for the well-known falli- 
bility of the human memory. . Mr. Hines states that 

''in the square bounded by F and 6, Tenth and Eleventh 
Streets (there were in the year 1800) three frame houses 
. . . the other (a one-story round top) was a Presbyterian 
Church or meeting house. This and St. Patrick's Church, 
which stood opposite each other, were the only public places 
of worship between Rock Creek and the Capitol ... St. 
Patrick's Church, a small, one and a half story frame house." 
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In another part of his narrative Mr. Hines speaks 
of G Street and says : 

''One of the first houses on that street that I recollect of 
was the old one-story round top frame meeting house where 
(it is said) Rev. Mr. Brackenridge used to preach.'' 

As Mr. Hines is entirely accurate in the statement 
that those were the only churches in the territory de- 
scribed and also as to the location of St. Patrick's 
Church, it seems highly probable that he was not mis- 
taken in describing the site of St. Andrew's Church, 
especially as he makes two references to it. A state- 
ment which is given some publicity, but which is evi- 
dently traditionary, attributes to the generosity of 
David Bumes the loan of the lot on which the building 
was located. Mr. Bumes owned lots in that square, 
some of them fronting on G Street, but beyond that 
there is no known evidence in support of this alleged 
interest in the early Presbyterian Church in the Federal 
City. 

Mr. Peter Lenox was the owner of a lot in the 
square referred to by Mr. Hines, which adjoined on 
the east the lot at the southeast comer of Eleventh and 
G Streets, and as he was a Presbyterian it seems more 
probable that he gave that much encouragement to the 
infant church, rather than Mr. Bumes, who had other 
denominational affiliations. 

Further details both in* regard to the church building 
and the church itself are extremely meagre. A year 
after the announcement appeared about the renting of 
the pews, namely on June 19, 1801, a notice was printed 
in the Intelligencer that the Federal Lodge of Masons 
would celebrate St. John's Day by attending services 
**at the Presbyterian meeting house near the hotel." 
The latter reference is undoubtedly to the Great Hotel 
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on E Street between Seventh and Eighth Streets, north- 
west. Another year elapsed and from the same source 
it is learned that on May 31, 1802, a meeting of the 
inhabitants was to be held at ''the Presbyterian meeting 
house to nominate six men to represent the western 
division of the city in the council. ' ' There is no further 
allusion either in the newspapers or elsewhere to the 
church building and from that date it drops as com- 
pletely out of mention as if it had never existed. Nine 
years later, when another Presbyterian church was 
organized, a location was selected on Capitol Hill, 
where a building was erected. Who those men and 
women were who constituted this early church is now 
only a subject of conjecture. The names of the mem- 
bers of the committee appended to the newspaper 
notice are the only ones that have come down to us. 
Of these seven men but little is known. David Watter- 
ston, as the name was subsequently spelled, was a na- 
tive of Jedburg, Scotland, and came to this city in the 
year 1791 and was employed on the Capitol Building. 
When he died on the 22d day of February, 1823, in the 
seventieth year of his age, he had been a resident of the 
city for thirty-two years, and was spoken of in the In- 
telligencer as one of the oldest inhabitants of Washing- 
ton. His son, George Watterston, was for a number 
of years the Librarian of Congress. In connection 
with Eobert Speiden, he opened a marble yard near the 
Capitol in the summer of 1799, the firm describing 
themselves in an advertisement in the Centinel of 
Liberty as stone cutters from Edinburgh. 

After a lapse of one year came the announcement of 
the dissolution of the partnership, Mr. Watterston re- 
tiring from the firm. As to Mr. William Knowles, the 
only thing known about him is that his name appears 
in the list of members of Federal Lodge of Masons for 
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the year 1794. Undoubtedlv during the early years in 
the history of the city the population was constantly 
changing, as the newcomers tried their fortunes and 
then moved to other fields of activity. This was no 
doubt due in part to the falling off in the demand for 
the services of artisans, as the public buildings were 
completed and many of this class who had been at- 
tracted to the new city by the chance of finding employ- 
ment went to other localities. Then, too, many who 
had come with high hopes of the rapid material devel- 
opment of the new town had met not merely disappoint- 
ment but also financial losses and they had gone 
elsewhere. 

In spite of these circumstances, however, the popu- 
lation steadily increased in* numbers, even before the 
public offices were removed from Philadelphia. As 
has been stated the inhabitants were estimated to num- 
ber in the year 1794 about 500. Three years later it 
was computed there were 2,000 souls in the new place, 
while the United States census enumerators in the sum- 
mer of 1800, after the removal of the government em- 
ployees, found the population to number 3,210. Again 
in 1803 the population was thought to be 5,000, and at 
the next census decade in 1810 the city was given the 
credit of a population of 8,208. 

The gathering of a congregation and the establishing 
of a church on a firm basis could not have been an easy 
task in these first years of the infant city and St. An- 
drew 's Presbyterian Church did not long survive the 
difficulties that beset it and these were apparently in- 
ternal as well as external. After the church had been 
in existence six years it is recorded in the proceedings 
of the meeting of presbytery of April 2, 1801, that 
**The presbytery having received information that 
some differences had arisen between Mr. Brackenridge 
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and his society and that want of health had prevented 
his officiating for some time past" Mr. Brackenridge 
was notified to attend the next meeting and explain the 
situation. The ministers in the vicinity were requested 
to supply his pulpit when they could conveniently do 
so, if Mr. Brackenridge 's indisposition should continue. 

It was not until the spring meeting of 1802 that Mr. 
Brackenridge appeared before the presbytery and then 
he explained that he had been prevented by ill health 
from exercising the functions of his office. He re- 
quested that the pastoral relations be dissolved. This 
request was granted and a supply was provided for the 
church in Washington in connection with the one at 
Bladensburg. The lack of a call to another minister 
in the new city points very clearly to the actual condi- 
tion of the church, and therefore it is not surprising that 
after an interval of four years, during which the pres- 
byterial records are silent as to the church, it is re- 
corded at the meeting in 1806 that the committee on 
supplies were given particular instructions *^to revive 
the congregation in the City of Washington and pro- 
vide it with as many supplies as possible." In the 
meantime Mr. Brackenridge seems to have regained his 
health, for in 1805, three years after he ceased to be 
pastor of the church, he began the service of supply at 
Bladensburg that continued with some interruption 
down to his death. 

Internal dissension is not alone sufficient to account 
for the lack of success in this first church effort of the 
Presbyterian denomination, for if that had been the 
real cause some traces would have been left, in all like- 
lihood, on the records of the Presbytery. It is natural 
to suppose that establishing another Presbyterian 
Church in the same locality had some influence upon 
the fortunes of the older church. That event was prac- 
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tically coincident with the coming of the government 
employees from Philadelphia to Washington in June, 
1800. Some of these newcomers, while living in Phila- 
delphia, were members and attendants of the Asso- 
ciated Eeformed Church, one of the several branches 
of the denomination. Perhaps the most influential was 
Mr. Joseph Nourse, who held the important office of 
Register of the Treasury. Closely following the ex- 
odus from Philadelphia came ministers who were sent 
by the Associated Eeformed Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia to conduct services in the new city. 

Under their auspices services were begun in the fall 
of 1800,* the expense being defrayed by subscriptions 
made by residents of the city who were interested in 
encouraging this movement. In a little more than two 
years a more decided step was felt to be justified, and 
so at the beginning of the year 1803 a meeting was pub- 
licly called to be held in the hall of the Treasury build- 
ing, where it is presumed the usual Sunday services 
were held, for the purpose of ascertaining what sup- 
port was available for a stated ministry.f 

As a result a call was issued to Rev. James Laurie, 
which was accepted, and a pastorate was begun which 
continued for half a century. Four years later, due in 
part to the efforts of Rev. Dr. Laurie, who traveled 
throughout the country soliciting funds,:]: the congrega- 
tion was able to enter into a church building which had 
been erected on a site on F Street, now a part of the 
ground covered by the new Willard Hotel. There is a 
tradition that some time during the period from the 
calling of a pastor to the erection of a church building 
(1803-1807) a frame structure located at the southwest 

* Intelligencer, October 18, 1800; Centinel of Liberty, November 18, 
1800. 
^Intelligencer, January 19, 1803. 
t " The American Pulpit, Presbyterian," W. B. Sprague. 
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comer of Fourteenth and F Streets was occupied for 
church purposes.* The official city records, however, 
show that in 1803 a building of some consequence for 
those days was on the lot in question, which would 
rather tend to throw doubt on the accuracy of this 
tradition. 

While the F Street Church was thus getting estab- 
lished the efforts of the Presbytery to revive St An- 
drew's Church were unavailing. There is no evidence 
that any further attempt was made in that direction 
after the year 1806. It was perhaps then recognized 
that one church of the denomination in the section of 
the city that might be generally described as lying be- 
tween the President's House and the Capitol was suf- 
ficient, for although that section soon began to develop 
into the principal business and residential part of the 
city, yet no other Presbyterian church was started in 
that general locality until the year 1820, when the Sec- 
ond Church erected a building on the site where the 
edifice of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
now stands. 

From the isolated bits of information which have 
come down to us relating to the Presbyterian Church, 
it is evident there was quite a Presbyterian population 
on Capitol Hill. A year after the F Street Church was 
organized, namely in May, 1804, a call was issued for a 
meeting at Stelle's Hotel, Capitol Hill, of those willing 
to contribute to the support of a Presbyterian church. 
As far as known nothing came of this meeting, if one 
was held, but this date may be assigned as the begin- 
ning of what was some seven years later the First Pres- 
byterian Church. It is likely services under Presby- 
terian auspices were held at this period on Capitol Hill, 

* " The Centennial of the New York Avenue Presbyterian- Church," 
Washington, 1904, p. 19. 
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even though a church organization was not formed. 
Still this is purely a matter of conjecture, as nothing 
has been preserved of such a movement. It is known, 
however, as soon as the Capitol building was suffi- 
ciently far advanced to be used, that it was the custom 
to hold religious services on Sunday in that structure, 
conducted by ministers of various denominations who 
happened to be available. Among those who often 
officiated on such occasions was Rev. Eobert Elliot. 
He served for a number of years as principal of the 
public school in the eastern section of the city known 
as the Eastern Academy in distinction from the one in 
the western section called the Western Academy. In 
the fall of 1810 Mr. Elliott applied to the Baltimore 
Presbytery to be received as probationer but no final 
action was reached. 

As the school house was used for public gatherings, 
it is likely Mr. Elliott exercised his gifts as a preacher 
on Sundays in the school room when a place in the 
Capitol building was not available. It is possible that 
it is these meetings which gave rise to the tradition that 
in its early days the congregation of the First Pres- 
byterian Church met in that place.* At that time 
Academy East was located on East Capitol Street, 
probably between First and Second Streets. 

There is no evidence that Mr. Brackenridge had pro- 
fessional employment for three years after his retire- 
ment from the pastorate of St Andrew *s Church, and 
it is probable his delicate health afforded sufficient rea- 
son for his withdrawal from active duties. In addition 
he was a man of considerable means, and was no doubt 
obliged to give attention to his private affairs. In this 

♦ " A Historical Discourse on the Re-dedication of the Edifice of The 
First Presbyterian Church," Rev. Byron Sunderland, D.D., Washington, 
1892. 
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respect Mr. Brackenridge was in all likelihood, then, as 
he would be to-day, rather an exception among his min- 
isterial brethren. There were, however, in those days 
men who carried on large business enterprises and at 
the same time performed the duties of a minister. Eev. 
Mr. Makemie had extensive business interests and so 
had Eev. Mr. Davis, who was a successful preacher in 
Virginia and Delaware. 

A more common experience in the life of the average 
pastor was the endeavor to supply the deficiency in his 
salary through other sources than his professional call- 
ing. Eev. Dr. Laurie, the pastor of the F Street 
Church, held a clerkship in the Treasury Department; 
Eev. Dr. Balch, of Georgetown, in 1794, organized the 
Georgetown Academy. Eev. Mr. Hunt, while preach- 
ing at Bladensburg and Cabin John, also conducted a 
school at his farm Tusculum, near Eockville, Md. The 
most famous of his scholars was William Wirt, a poor 
orphan boy, who rose to become Attorney-General of 
the United States, and eminent in law and literature. 
Eev. Mr. Brackenridge, in 1809, while preaching at 
Bladensburg, founded the Eockville Academy, but it 
is not likely that it was on account of any personal 
pecuniary consideration but that rather it was in line 
with his policy of encouraging the spread of education. 

At the meeting of the Presbytery in the fall of 1805 
Mr. Brackenridge was appointed to supply the 
churches at Bladensburg and Cabin John. It is also 
probable that he gave his services, when the opportu- 
nity occurred, to the people on Capitol Hill, for it is 
conjectured that preaching there was not discontinued. 
Finally, in the spring of 1809 a petition was received 
from Presbyterians in and about the Navy Yard in 
regard to procuring the services of a Presbyterian min- 
ister. In its answer the Presbytery reminded the peti- 
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tioners that for six months in the preceding summer, 
supplies had been furnished them, and now if they sig- 
nified a desire to enrol themselves a minister would be 
sent as requested. This suggestion, intimating that a 
church organization had been unnecessarily delayed, 
was evidently complied with, and Mr. Brackenridge 
was designated to serve as missionary in Washington. 
Such an appointment was a new one in Presbyterian 
experience, as it was stated it was made under an order 
of the last general assembly permitting the Presbytery 
to appoint missionaries. The services of Mr. Brack- 
enridge were so successful that by May, 1810, the Pres- 
bytery appointed Rev. Mr. LeGrand for the purpose of 
collecting ' ' a Presbyterian congregation in the City of 
Washington near the Navy Yard and to establish the 
church at Bladensburg." 

It is probable that Mr. LeGrand did not accept this 
appointment, for at the next meeting of the Presbytery 
in October, 1810, Mr. Brackenridge was appointed a 
stated supply to the City of Washington and Bladens- 
burg ^^till our next meeting." The arrangement was 
that he should devote two-thirds of his time to the for- 
mer and one-third to the latter plax;e. It was further 
stipulated, and this shows the importance with which 
the Washington charge was regarded, that the commit- 
tee on supplies should procure supplies for the time 
that Mr. Brackenridge should be at Bladensburg. 

This arrangement was continued .at the meeting in 
the spring of 1811, and by the fall of the following year 
such progress had been made that the congregation 
sent a committee to Presbytery seeking instructions as 
to how to proceed in giving a call to Mr. Brackenridge. 
As an indication of the change that was going on in 
this locality, at the same meeting a request was received 
from the Bladensburg church for the services of Mr. 
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Brackenridge for one Sabbath in three. Ten or fifteen 
years prior to that time, when the pioneer church was 
being started in the new city, the church at Bladensburg 
ranked third in the list of churches in the Baltimore 
Presbytery in the amount of contributions to one of the 
church funds. 

The condition of the new "Washington congregation 
was evidently a prosperous one, for at the same time a 
committee was sent to Presbytery, arrangements had 
been made for the purchase of lot 13, Square 636, at 
the southwest comer of South Capitol and B Streets, 
and in a little more than a year later, namely Jime, 
1812, a church building was erected on that site and 
public notice was given of ''the distribution of pews in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Washington city.*' 
Following the usual course the Presbytery appointed 
Eev. Mr. Mclver, who came to Washington and pre- 
sided over a meeting of the congregation when a call 
was given to Eev. Mr. Brackenridge. This was in the 
spring of 1812, and at the session of the Presbytery in 
the following fall Eev. Mr. Mclver informed that body 
he had moderated a call of the Washington congrega- 
tion to Mr. Brackenridge, which he presented to Pres- 
bytery, and which was then placed in the hands of the 
newly chosen pastor. 

At the request of Mr. Brackenridge, Presbytery di- 
rected that the existing arrangements with the churches 
at Washington and Bladensburg should be continued 
until the next meeting to be held May 11, 1813. Mr. 
Elias B. Caldwell, a ruling elder of the congregation 
of Washington city was admitted to a seat. Mr. Cald- 
well had the distinction of being the first elder whose 
name is on record as representing a Washington church 
in the Presbytery. The next session of the Presbytery 
was held in Washington and was the first assemblage 
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of that body in the capital city. May 11, 1813, was the 
day, and no doubt the sessions were held in the new 
church which in later years came to have the name of 
* ' the little white church under the hill. * ' It was at this 
time that Mr. Brackenridge aonounced his acceptance 
of the call to be pastor of the church. 

The afternoon of the first Sabbath of July was des- 
ignated as the time for his installation. Eev. Dr. Muir, 
of Alexandria, was appointed to preach the sermon, 
' Eev. Dr. Balch, of Georgetown, to preside and Eev. Mr. 
Martin to deliver the charge. This program was duly 
carried out, and as it happened the exercises were held 
on the anniversary of the nation's birth. 

The services of that day closed the initial period in 
the history of the Presbyterian Church in the District. 
That the preceding narrative contains a sketch some- 
what at large of the pioneer organization is due to cir- 
cumstances rather than to choice. The original pur- 
pose was to describe the conditions which led to organ- 
ized work in the District on the part of the Presbyte- 
rian Church and how that work was undertaken. Soon 
after the search for materials was fairly entered upon 
it was discovered that a church had existed in the Dis- 
trict concerning which there was no positive mention in 
any of the printed historical accounts that has come to 
the writer's notice. It seemed, therefore, fitting that, 
as far as possible, the facts about this apparently lost 
pioneer church should be made known. However, the 
original purpose, it is hoped, has not been entirely lost 
sight of and from these pages may be gathered some 
idea of the situation in and about the District as it 
appeared to members of the Presbyterian Church in 
the closing years of the eighteenth century and in the 
beginning of the nineteenth. 
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EAELT METHODISM IN THE DISTEICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 

By rev. W. M. FERGUSON, D.D. 
(Read before the Society, May 9, 1904.) 

The religious movement known as Methodism began 
in America about 1766, almost simultaneously in New 
York and Maryland. Its growth was rapid. In a few 
years it had spread from those original seats along the 
Atlantic coast,— -north and south,— and was pushing 
westward with the tide of population. In 1772, Robert 
"Williams, who three years before had come from Eng- 
land on private business, but who seeing the great 
opportunity the colonies afforded for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God, had become an itinerant, and 
labored with great success in Maryland, introduced 
Methodism into Georgetown. In the same year Fran- 
cis Asbury, who has the distinction of being the first 
bishop, of any church, to be consecrated on the soil of 
America, visited the place in the further establishment 
of the denomination. The first conference in America 
was held in Philadelphia, June 14, 1773. There were 
but ten preachers present, comprising, with the excep- 
tion of two, the whole clerical force of American Meth- 
odism. Four of them were assigned to work on the 
Baltimore Circuit, which included all of Maryland. 
These men— Francis Asbury, Eobert Strawbridge, 
Abraham Whitworth and Joseph Tearbry— were the 
first regular pastors of Georgetown, which belonged to 
that great circuit. The society had no permanent place 
of worship until 1795, when the first church was built, 
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during the pastorate of John Chalmers and William 
Bishop. It was located on Montgomery Street. Its 
dimensions were thirty by forty feet, and it is said to 
have been ^^of very ordinary finish.'' The present 
church on Dumbarton Avenue dates from 1849, having 
been built largely through the instrumentality and dur- 
ing the pastorate of Henry Slices For one hundred 
and thirty-four years the Georgetown Society has ex- 
isted, making it one of the oldest in the United States, 
and the mother church of the denomination in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Before the retrocession of that 
part of the territory south of the Potomac to the State 
of Virginia in 1846, Alexandria was comprised in the 
District of Columbia, and hence comes properly under 
notice in this paper. . In the same year in which Robert 
Williams introduced Methodism into Georgetown, John 
King came on the same mission to Alexandria. He was 
an Englishman, a graduate of Oxford University, and 
also of a medical school in London. Receiving a li- 
cense to preach, after he came to America, he immedi- 
ately began hi6 extraordinary ministry. To him be- 
longs the honor of introducing Methodism into Balti- 
more, Md., where, while preaching on the street comer, 
on training day, he was mobbed by drunken militiamen. 
It is said of him that ^^ possessing great energy and 
earnestness, he went like a flame of fire throughout the 
country." He often became boisterous in his preach- 
ing. John Wesley, under whose authority the Method- 
ist preachers in America were still laboring, hearing 
of this, wrote to him from England : 

"Scream no more at the peril of your life. ... I never 
scream, I never strain myself, I dare not. I know it would 
be a sin against God and my own soul." 

In 1777 King was compelled to cease traveling, and 
located at Raleigh, N. C, where he died not long after- 
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wards. At first Alexandria seems to have been in 
charge of the pastors of the Baltimore and Frederick 
Circuits. In 1779 the Fairfax Circuit was formed, and 
it became a part of the new charge. In 1791 it became 
a separate station with Ezekiel Cooper, ^Hhe walking 
cyclopcedia, " as pastor. During this year the comer- 
stone of the District was laid, just outside of Alexan- 
dria, and Mr. Cooper has left an account of it. In 1792 
the session of the Baltimore Conference was held there. 
At first the services of the church were held in private 
houses, or in such places as might be conveniently used 
for that purpose. Bishop Asbury frequently visited 
the place, preaching in the court-house, and occasion- 
ally in the Presbyterian church, whose pastor was 
friendly to the new denomination. On the 26th of 
May, 1785, he, accompanied by Bishop Coke, the latter 
a British subject, proceeded from Alexandria to Mount 
Vernon, to visit Washington, and presented to the Presi- 
dent an address pledging to the young republic the 
support of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which had 
been organized in Baltimore at a conference held on 
the preceding Christmas. In 1786 Asbury started a 
movement for the erection of a church edifice which 
was finally accomplished. For many years Alexandria 
was under the jurisdiction of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, but became a part of the Virginia Conference at 
its organization in 1867, the results of the civil war on 
the fortunes of the church, making necessary an adjust- 
ment of the territory of the border states. 

In the literature of Methodism no account is given of 
its origin in the Capital of the nation. The earliest 
official mention of it is found in the ^^ Minutes of Con- 
ferences" for 1802, when Washington is given in the 
list of appointments in connection with Georgetown. 
This has no bearing upon the date of its establishment. 
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It shows that at that time a change was made in the 
boundaries of some of the pastoral charges, and that 
Washington had become sujB5ciently important to be 
named in the official title of the charge. The society 
from some cause must have become influential by this 
date to be thus mentioned, for it never has been cus- 
tomary to put the name of a society in the official title 
of a charge, until it has become about equal in strength 
or influence to any other society which may be asso- 
ciated with it in pastoral relations. If there were noth- 
ing else to account for this, the growing importance of 
Washington as the new and permanent capital of the 
country would be sufficient. Another instance will il- 
lustrate this feature of the polity of Methodism more 
fully and give additional support to this argument. 
Georgetown itself may be chosen. It is certain that 
the denomination existed in that place several years 
prior to the War of American Independence. Yet no 
official recognition of that fact is given in the ^^ Minutes 
of Conferences." It does not appear in the list of 
appointments until 1801, only one year before the ap- 
pearance of the name of Washington, and then only for 
the reason that it had grown sufficiently to become a 
separate charge. Many other instaaces could be given 
if they were needed. 

Some other significant circumstances point to an 
earlier date than 1802. Methodism was planted in the 
territory surrounding Washington at an early date, and 
it is incredible that this locality, which came into such 
prominence during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, by having been selected as the seat of the 
national capital, should have been completely ignored 
by the pioneers of the church. 

Methodism was planted in Georgetown in 1772, as 
we have seen. Since 1791 the city of Washington had 
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been growing up by its side, and according to the cen- 
sus of 1800 had reached a population of over three 
thousand. It is impossible to believe that it should 
have been entirely overlooked by the pastors and pre- 
siding elders of the Frederick and Montgomery Cir- 
cuits in whose bounds it was situated. Methodism 
very early secured a foothold at Bladensburg. It also 
was a part of the Frederick and Montgomery Circuits, 
and the preachers going thence to Georgetown, passing 
over the old Bladensburg road, crossed a part of the 
territory now occupied by the city. Is it conceivable 
that in the ten years of the city's existence they would 
not have sought many opportunities to preach the 
Word of Life to its increasing population? Alexan- 
dria, Va., has been the seat of a society of Methodism 
since almost the earliest days, as shown above. 

It was a thriving society, as the annual reports show. 
Can it be that Washington, so near to that place as to 
be almost in sight, should not have become an object of 
concern to them? Methodism existed all around the 
national capital from 1790 to 1800. It passes our be- 
lief that it should not have been established here. 
Again, that period was preeminently the seedtime of 
the church. Its ministers were every day seeking new 
fields in which to plant the seed of the Kingdom. 
There were one hundred pastoral charges reported in 
the United States in 1790. There were two hundred 
ten years later. Most of these charges contained a 
number of preaching places, showing probably two 
thousand places as the nuclei of Methodist societies. 
Places far less important and promising were eagerly 
entered and what good reason can be given why this 
city should not have been included in this forward 
movement? 

Again, this region was not without population even 
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in the earliest years of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. Besides the farms, with their necessary in- 
habitants, there were at least two considerable villages 
— CarroUsburg and Hamburg. They had been laid out 
twenty years when this territory was chosen as the site 
of the capital city. Dr. Busey in his *^ Pictures of the 
City of Washington in the Past, ' ' says, page 39 : 

"At the time of the location of the site of the Federal City, 
CarroUsburg and Hamburgh were flourishmg settlements, 
without corporate rights and privileges/' 

Again on page 29 Dr. Busey says : 

"Washington prospected in person (March 29, 1791) the 
site he had chosen, which included the flourishing settlements 
of CarroUsburg and Hamburgh.'' 

Again on page 323* he says : 

"CarroUsburg and Hamburg were thriving local villages, 
with populations sufficient in number to add variety and 
attraction to the family-circle, and diversity to the home- 
scenes of the neighboring farm-houses." 

This being true, their neglect by the preachers of that 
period, who were almost without exception aggressive 
evangelists, would have shown a surprising departure 
from a method pursued by them, invariably, in every 
other part of the country. 

Another circumstance points to an earlier date for 
the beginning of Methodism in this city. It will be re- 
membered that, at first, Washington was called Federal 
City. In the list of appointments for 1794 Federal 
appears for the first time in place of Severn. Severn 
Circuit evidently covered the territory between Annap- 
olis and the Potomac River, bounded by the Frederick, 
Montgomery and Prince George circuits. Why should 

* When writing of the social life of the District at the time of its 
acquisition by the general Government. 
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the name Severn be dropped and Federal put in 
its place except for the fact that the church was being 
established in the Federal City. One Methodist fam- 
ily, at least, is known to have been in the Federal City 
in 1794. John and Elizabeth Lipscomb came from 
Prince William County, Va., in that year, having been 
converted under the ministry of Francis Asbury. 
They gave three sons to the ministry. Andrew A. 
Lipscomb, distinguished as preacher, educator and au- 
thor, was a grandson. It may have been that this fam- 
ily was the nucleus of Washington Methodism. They 
afterward removed to Georgetown. 

Federal continues in the list of appointments until 
1806, when it disappears, and Severn is restored. By 
this time the designation of Washington as the Federal 
City had ceased. But once more on this line. When 
Congress convened for the first time in this city, there 
was a lively contention among the clergymen for the 
post of chaplain to the two houses. There were many 
candidates for the places— an Episcopalian, a Method- 
ist, a Baptist, three Presbyterians, and a Millennialist. 
The result of this struggle for political office may be 
found in the Journals of Congress of November 27, 
1800, showing that the Right Reverend Bishop Claggett 
had been duly elected chaplain of the Senate, and Rev. 
Thomas Lyell chaplain of the House. Who was Rev. 
Thomas Lyell! ^^The Minutes of the Conferences" 
show that he was one of the pastors of Federal, or in 
other words, of the Methodists of Washington City, 
having been appointed to that post in May, 1800. This 
points unmistakably to an earlier date than 1802 as the 
time of the establishment of Methodism in the national 
capital. 

The first known place of worship of the Methodists 
in Washington was located within the original bounds 
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of Carrollsburg, at Greenleaf' s Point. Frontmg on 
South Capitol and N Streets stood ' ' The Twenty Build- 
ings." They were two-story and basement houses, 
with stone foundations and bricks above. In one of 
these the first society held religious services for sev- 
eral years. None of these buildings remain at the pres- 
ent time. In the changes of population they became 
notorious as the resort of disreputable characters. 
Tradition has it that they were at length burned out by 
some persons, who chose this method of ridding the 
neighborhood of an intolerable nuisance. On account 
of the large increase of the congregation the society 
moved from Greenleaf's Point to another location. 
The place of worship now chosen by the Methodists, 
while more commodious than the one they were leaving, 
was certainly not more elegant On New Jersey Ave- 
nue, south of D Street, there stood, at the beginning 
of the last century, a building which had served for 
years as a tobacco house for the CarroUs of Dudding- 
ton Manor. , Into this structure the Methodists moved 
when they migrated from Greenleaf 's Point. It had 
an interesting history. Before it became a Methodist 
meeting-house, it was used for the same purpose by the 
Protestant Episcopalians, and called Christ's Church, 
and was the predecessor of the present Christ's Church 
on G Street, S. E. It served the double purpose of 
church and school house. It was a hip-roof structure 
built of wood. The" main entrance was on the south 
side. The windows, put in to make it suitable for its 
new uses, were small and far from the ground, and 
amply protected by solid shutters. The Methodists 
worshipped here about four years. It was a period of 
solid prosperity. The pastors were among the strong- 
est men in the church, Joshua Wells, James Smith, 
James Saunders and Beverly Waugh — ^later the rev- 
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ered senior bishop of the Church— were the incmnbents 
during this time. After it ceased to be used as a 
church, the tobacco house became a carpenter's shop 
conducted by James and Electius Middleton. It stood 
until 1817, when it was destroyed by fire through an 
accident occurring while a workman was boiling glue. 
Thus was removed a landmark which indicated an im- 
portant period in the history of two religious denomi- 
nations. On October 5, 1810, the trustees of the Metho- 
dist Society purchased from Wm. Prout a part of 
Square 822, located on Fourth Street, between South 
Carolina Avenue and G Street, S. E., for the sum of two 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and sixty-f oijr cents ; 
and proceeded to erect thereon a house of worship suit- 
able to the needs of the growing congregation. The first 
trustees were Henry Foxall, John Brashears, Electius 
Middleton, Ambrose White, James Vanzanette, John 
A. Chambers, Leonard Mackall, John Eliason and 
Jacob Hoffman. This church was formally dedicated 
to the worship of God in November, 1811. Beverly 
Waugh was the pastor. This was the first church built 
by the Methodists in Washington. It was a brick 
house of moderate dimensions. The interior was 
plain. It was not furnished when it was first used. 
To provide seats, benches, chairs and stools were 
brought from the homes of the people. Huge box- 
stoves were used for heating. On very cold days many 
of the ladies added to their personal comfort by the use 
of foot warmers which they filled with live coals from 
the stoves. The lighting was done by means of tallow 
candles. A chandelier holding a number of candles 
hung from the center of the ceiling, and candlesticks of 
various kinds were placed on the pulpit and in other 
parts of the room. The sexton, intrusted with the task 
of keeping the lights bright, made a round of all the 
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candles as often as was necessary during the services 
—standing on the backs of the seats to reach the chan- 
delier in order to snuff them. If the congregation re- 
tained the spirit of devotion during such a repeated 
performance, we fear their equanimity must have far 
surpassed that of any present-day audience. In 1819 
this church was called Ebenezer, a name which it re- 
tained until superseded by another building erected on 
the same site in 1857-58, during the ministry of W. H. 
Chapman. No account of early Methodism in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be complete without a special 
notice of Henry Foxall, one of the first trustees. Bom 
in England in 1760, he came to America in 1794. His 
business was that of a founder. Residing at Philadel- 
phia at first, he was for a time the partner of Robert 
Morris, the great financier of the Revolution. He 
amassed considerable wealth and was a man of great 
benevolence of character. He came to the District at 
the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson, who was an inti- 
mate friend. He was at one time mayor of George- 
town. His home was a gathering place of ^'the wit, 
beauty and learning of the day. ' ' John Quincy Adams, 
Gouvemeur Morris and Francis Scott Key were his 
frequent guests. The first bored cannon made in 
America were the work of Foxall. At the battle of 
Lake Erie, Commodore Perry used guns made at Fox- 
alPs foundry and <irawn from Georgetown to that place 
by teams of oxen. He was very liberal toward all the 
philanthropic movements of the church. He presented 
a parsonage to the society at Georgetown to which he 
belonged and of which he was a local preacher. He 
was active in the work of building Ebenezer Church. 
After the second war with Great Britain, during which 
the Capitol and White House were burned, Foxall, be- 
lieving that his foundry had been providentially pre- 
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served, built the first Foundry Church as a memorial 
of the Divine goodness, and presented it free of debt 
to the society. He died in 1823, while on a visit to his 
former home in England. In his will he bequeathed 
five thousand dollars to the Chartered Fund of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the same amount to 
the Missionary Society of the Wesleyan Church of 
England. It seeing quite certain that no other person 
had as much to do in the early development of Method- 
ism in Washington as Henry Foxall. 

Methodism in the District of Columbia, to-day, con- 
sists of the following: Twenty-four churches, valued 
at nearly one million dollars ; fifteen parsonages, valued 
at more than one hundred thousand dollars ; seven thou- 
sand and five hundred communicants; thirty Sunday- 
schools, with more than seven thousand teachers, officers 
and scholars. 
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JEFFERSON AND THE NEWSPAPER. 

By WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Read before the Society, December 12, 1904.) 

Three men stand out in the Revolution distinguished 
for their silence— Washington, Franklin and Jefferson. 
No long address or speech is recorded of any of them, 
and yet their influence was potent at a time when only 
great abilities counted. Washington never wrote for 
a newspaper, unless some ** advertisements'' concern- 
ing lands could be accounted as contributions. Frank- 
lin was essentially a newspaper man, and as a news- 
paper man he stood among the first in colonial times. 

The newspaper was primarily something else than a 
newspaper, and for this Franyin was largely respon- 
sible. As head of the colonial post office he had the 
appointment of postmasters, and he soon saw that the 
profits of the post office would be helpful in supporting 
the local newspaper. He would supply the types and 
press, and the printer of the gazettes ; and it is remark- 
able in how many presses in different colonies he had 
an interest, drawing a profit from such as held post 
office attachments or the often lucrative appointments 
as printers to the Honorable the Governor and Legis- 
lature. Partisan papers of course existed ; but it would 
be difficult to name papers in existence before the Revo- 
lution like the ^w-rora— established as it were for the 
campaign only— to sink into oblivion after the object 
of the campaign had been attained. With the Wash- 
ington Administration we find a cohort of such papers, 
edited as a rule by aliens, whose records before they 
refugeed to America were fortunately thinly veiled in 
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ignorance, with just enough known to add a piquant 
flavor to their personalities. To pose as martyrs of 
the persecution of a foreign government was an ahnost 
certain passport to the editorial office. 

The value of political propaganda was an essential 
part of JeflFerson's beliefs; but he preferred to work 
secretly and privately, not in open as did Hamilton and 
Adams. Take his letter to Norbome Nicholas (April 
7, 1800), in the politically important year of 1800, when 
the contest for the Presidency was at its height, un- 
tempered by campaign assessments, campaign funds, 
and highly organized political machines. JeflFerson 
sends eight dozen copies of a pamphlet by Cooper, 
containing some political principles, ^*with a view that 
one should be sent to every county committee in the 
State, either from yourself personally or from your 
central committee." But it must not be known the 
pamphlets came from Jefferson, for ''you will readily 
see what a handle would be made of my advocating 
their contents." The situation in North Carolina— a 
doubtful State in modem phrase — troubled him : 

''The lawyers all tories, the people substantially republican, 
but uninformed and deceived by the lawyers, who are elected 
of necessity because of few other candidates. The medicine 
for that State must be very mild and secretly administered. 
But nothing should be spared to give them true information." 

How simple it all was in way of constrast ! To-day 
the state would be flooded with campaign literature, in- 
vaded by spell-binders, aroused by mass-meetings, torn 
by debates, and in the turmoil would come the election, 
in which would be expressed the will of the sovereign 
people— a euphemism that enables us to forget much 
that should be remembered. 

Jefferson was an idealist, whose ideals easily be- 
came realities. His intensity, even narrowness, of feel- 
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ing accounted for this. He was so constituted that 
he could not admit of a half-hearted following. A man 
was either for him or against him; a federalist or a 
republican. Every letter he wrote had for its object 
the advancement of his political principles ; to his mind 
enlightenment meant the spread of republicanism; in 
his view a newspaper should be republican and in- 
tensely partisan. 

The people were in his view universally republican, 
/but certain leaders were monarchists, and therefore 
wofuUy wrong in opinions. The experience of a weak 
government had induced the adoption of the constitu- 
tion; but once adopted, that instrument became subject 
to criticism and the eagerness of the anti-republicans 
to strengthen all the features of the government which 
gave it resemblance to an English constitution, pro- 
duced a reaction, and the republicans came into power. 
The struggle produced a division of opinion and the 
newspapers reflected this division. In the naive ac- 
count of this separation which Jefferson gave to Ebe- 
ling, a foreigner, he placed in the federalist or anti- 
republican party the old refugees and tories, British 
merchants residing in the United States and composing 
the main body of our merchants, speculators and hold- 
ers in the banks and public funds, officers of the federal 
government, with some exceptions, and office hunters, 
willing to give up principles for places, a ^^ numerous 
and noisy tribe," and finally '^nervous persons, whose 
languid fibers have more analogy with a passive than 
active state of things.'' In the Republican party he 
placed the entire body of landholders throughout the 
union, and the body of laborers, not being landholders, 
whether in husbanding or the arts. The description is 
not unlike that which an extreme partisan of to-day 
would give of party divisions. It may be said in pass- 
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ing that the federalists of Jefferson's account are the 
republicans of the present time, and Jefferson's repub- 
licans are now claimed by the democratic leaders. 

With this division of parties, continued Jefferson, 
writing from his retirement in 1796, there were news- 
papers adapted to the anti-republican palate and others 
to the republican. Of the former class were the Co- 
Inmbian Centmel, the Hartford newspaper, Noah Web- 
ster's Minerva, Fenno's Gazette of the United States, 
Davies's Richmond paper, etc. The leading republi- 
can papers were Adams's Boston paper, Greenleaf's 
of New York, Freneau's of New Jersey, Bache's of 
Philadelphia, Pleasants' of Virginia. While the pub- 
lishers of the newspapers were Americans, the princi- 
pal writers were of foreign origin, and represented a 
not very high type of adventurer. A plentiful supply 
of billingsgate, intense partisanship, a trace or suspi- 
cion of intelligence, and a bigoted assurance that the 
opposing party was entirely in the wrong represented 
the full outfit of these so-called journalists. Webster 
and Cobbett lived long enough to exhaust their parti- 
sanship and turn to instruction in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. Bache died in the year of the plague. 

It cannot be said that the ideals of journalism were 
high, and the intensity of party struggle made the low- 
est instruments acceptable. Personalities were freely 
exchanged, and the character of no man was safe from 
the assaults of anonymous scribblers, who as easily 
changed their allegiance as their coat, and who gained 
a precarious living from personalities, half truths and 
untruths, expressed in the most outrageous terms. 
Neither the journalist, nor his half brother the pamph- 
leteer, was choice in his object or manner of attack. 
One of the ablest, William Cobbett, wrote in the Polit- 
ical Censor for September, 1796, ^Hhat lump of walk- 
6 
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ing tallow, streaked with lamp-black, that calls itself 
Samuel F. Bradford, has the impudence to say that my 
wardrobe consisted of my old regimentals''— one gen- 
tleman speaking of another ! 

John Adams admitted the influence of these men in 
overthrowing the federalists— Freneau, Duane, Callen- 
der. Cooper and Lyon, with ^Hheir great patron and 
protector, L e., Jefferson." '^A group of foreign liars, 
encouraged by a few ambitious native gentlemen, have 
discomfited the education, the talents, the virtues, and 
the property of the country." 

Let us glance at the relations held by Jefferson to 
some of these scribblers. 

In such a warfare it would be supposed that Jeffer- 
son was at a disadvantage. Perhaps we might say that 
the social conditions in Virginia were less fitted to 
bring out the controversial powers of the people. The 
Revolution and the very laws against property and 
church rights whidi Jefferson was so instrumental in 
framing, exhausted the subjects of controversy. The 
national constitution was accepted with amendments, 
but after that struggle parties in Virginia grew with 
the development of the definition of Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples. Never a ready speaker, Jefferson enjoyed the 
reputation of a ready pen; but we need not dip deep 
into his papers to appreciate the extent to which his 
influence rested upon his correspondence. Before his 
return from France he rarely undertook directly to 
draft measures of relief or of legislation ; but he would 
write to some friend suggesting the matter, and to 
other correspondents mentioning the subject and point- 
ing to a proper mode of action. Thus he prepared the 
ground for his position, leaving the brunt of the fight 
to his followers. In cabinet he was no match for Ham- 
ilton, and he was restive under the consciousness of his 
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inferiority. Fixed as he was in opinion, he could not 
defend it from attack, or readily reply to questions and 
criticisms. The conditions in New England and the 
Middle States gave quite another result. The town 
meetings trained ready debaters and often fine orators. 
The questions at issue in Massachusetts and New York 
kept alive a spirit of controversy. We would find 
small pickings of controversy in the Virginia gazettes, 
while those of New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
teemed with battles royal. We cannot picture Jeffer- 
son leading a contest in assembly. Congress or conven- 
tion, any more than we can imagine Washington doing 
the same. But we could name fifty great debaters in 
that day who were in their element when the great de- 
bate was on, and they were striving to secure every 
point of vantage against one another, giving and tak- 
ing wordy blows with the skill that only long practice 
could develop. 

Hamilton realized the advantages of newspaper at- 
tack, and to his many controversies he brought a vigor 
and a fulness that left his adversaries gasping for 
breath. He was the colossus of the federal party, and ^^ 
to the weak attacks of his opponents he gave swinging 
answers and remained unanswered himself. Bead the 
Federalist, Camillus, how he poured out his flood of 
facts, arguments and suppositions; anticipating criti- 
cism by stating all points of view, reenforcing his posi- 
tions by recurring again and again to the main argu- 
ments. No wonder Jefferson was amazed, dazzled and 
perplexed, for he was incompetent to meet the cham- 
pion. ' ' For God 's sake take up your pen, ^ ' wrote Jef- 
ferson to Madison, ''and give a fundamental reply to 
Curtius and Camillus." 

Jefferson was a sensitive man, shrinking from attack 
and even from criticism. Face to face with an oppo- 
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nent he was helpless; but at his desk, pen in hand, and 
writing to a trusted confidant he was in his full power. 
What if he showed astonishing judgment in the selec- 
tion of his confidants? We sometimes feel as if we 
were in the presence of a child, so naive and simple are 
his acts. He claimed to have been entirely taken in by 
Hamilton in the deal between the assumption of the 
debt and the location of the federal city. He was as- 
tonished that his offering to Thomas Paine a passage 
from France in a public vessel was interpreted as an 
attack upon the clergy, an affront to religion. He was 
grieved when a hireling of the press published his pri- 
vate letters proving a serious defect in his memory. 

**I have been for some time used as the property of the 
newspapers, a fair mark for every man's dirt. Some too, 
have indulged themselves in this exercise who would not have 
done it, had they known me otherwise than through these 
impure and injurious channels. It is hard treatment, and 
for a singular kind of offence, that of having obtained by 
the labors of a life the indulgent opinions of a part of one's 
fellow citizens. However, these moral evils must be sub- 
mitted to, like the physical scourges of tempest, fire, etc." 

This want of ability to debate, this lack of courage 
to father a measure, and this quality of simplicity in 
selecting his agents united to turn him to the press, 
the only instrument for disseminating his opinions. 
Yet here he never acted himself and over his own name. 
I know no important essay or communication in a news- 
paper which can be laid to hie pen. He instructed, 
even hired, others; and he could prepare with great 
ability a bill, a report, a state paper or a pamphlet 
Biit in controversial writing he was weak. 

Freneau was employed on the New York Daily Ad- 
vertiser as editor or superintendent, the publishers 
being Childs and Swaine. He promised to print in that 
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journal Priestley's reply to Edmund Burke, as soon as 
received, thus indicating his political leanings. Gen- 
eral Henry Lee (Light-Horse Harry) suggested to 
Madison that it might be expedient to giveFreneau some 
public appointment, and Madison knowing the talents 
of the man and his merit and suffering during the Rev- 
olution, passed the recommendation on to Jefferson. 
This was in 1791, when the republicans had no satis- 
factory organ in Philadelphia. 

Jefferson and others sought to induce him to come to 
Philadelphia, to establish a weekly or half-weekly 
paper, without advertisements, so that it. might go 
through the states and furnish a whig vehicle of intelli- 
gence. In November, 1791, he did establish the Na- 
tional Gazette, which lived for about two years, and 
then died for want of money. He was 'translator" in 
the Department of State when he set up as a publisher 
and Jefferson turned over to him the Leyden Gazette, 
that he might translate and publish the essential parts. 
With this Jefferson claimed that his connection with 
Freneau began and ended. 

**But as to any other direction or indication of my wish 
how his press should be conducted, what sort of intelligence 
he should give, what essays encourage, I can protest in the 
presence of heaven, that I never did by myself or any other, 
directly or indirectly, say a syllable, nor attempt any kind 
of influence." 

Yet almost in the same paragraph he admits that he 
probably did say to others that Freneau 's columns 
should be open to pieces written against the aristocrat- 
ical and monarchical principles of Publicola [J. Q. A.] 
and of Davila [J. A.]. It was small excuse to hold up 
Freneau as a man of genius, and plead a general love of 
science and great talents in explanation of his support- 
ing his paper, and touting for subscribers. And it is 
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on a high plane that the Secretary of State defines his 
views on the press. 

'*No government ought to be without censors: and where 
the press is free, no one ever will. If virtuous, it need not 
fear the fair operation of attack and defence. Nature has 
given to man no other means of sifting out the truth either in 
religion, law or politics. I think it as honorable to the gov- 
ernment neither to know, nor notice, its sycophants or censors, 
as it would be undignified and criminal to pamper the former 
and persecute the latter." 

We admit the force of the argument, but cannot see 
how it sugars the Freneau pill, a nauseous dose. Ham- 
ilton pointed out the weakness of Jefferson ^s position. 

Is the salary paid to Freneau, he asked, given for 
translations or for publications the design of which is 
to vilify those to whom the voice of the people has com- 
mitted the administration of public affairs— to oppose 
the measures of government, and, by false insinuations, 
to disturb the public peace? 

**In common life it is thought ungrateful for a man to 
bite the hand that puts bread in his mouth; but if the man 
is hired to do it, the case is altered." 

The press became more virulent as the cleavage of 
political beliefs progressed. 

Washington in 1792 had protested against the abuse 
of government and the officers of it in the newspapers ; 
and this too without the editor's condescending to in- 
vestigate the motives or the facts. Should it continue, 
he asserted, '4t will be impossible for any man living 
to manage the helm or to keep the machine together. '^ 
Matters grew worse as time went on, and personal dif- 
ferences in political sentiments were made to take the 
garb of general dissensions. It was not enough to seek 
to impede public measures, the confidence of the public 
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in their servants was affected. It was an unusual out- 
burst on Washington's part when he wrote (in 1793) : 

*^The publications in Freneau's and Bache's papers are 
outrages on common decency." 

We recall the record in the Anas of Jefferson of 
Washington's loss of temper over the abuse which was 
directed against him. 

**The President was much inflamed, got into one of tiiose 
passions when he cannot command himself, ran on much on 
the personal abuse which had been bestowed upon him, defied 
any man on earth to produce one single act of his since he had 
been in the government which was not done on the purest 
motives, that he had never repented but once the having 
slipped the moment of resigning his office, and that was 
every moment since, that by God he had rather be in his 
grave than in his present situation. That he had rather be 
on his farm than to be made emperor of the world, and yet 
that they were charging him with wanting to be a king. 
That that rascal Freneau sent him three of his papers every 
day, as if he thought he would become the distributor of his 
papers, that he could see in this nothing but an impudent 
design to insult him. He ended in this high tone." 

Jefferson had noticed that Washington's health was 
being undermined by these attacks 

* 'feeling those things more than any person I ever met with. 
I am sincerely sorry to see them." 

Yet this very Freneau, this inconsiderate and irre- 
sponsible scribbler was at this time the protege of Jef- 
ferson, holding an office under him in the Department 
of State. And when Washington mentioned to him the 
stream of abuse that came from Freneau 's pen, Jeffer- 
son recorded in his diary : 

**He (W.) was very sore and warm, and I took his intention 
to be that I should interpose in some way with Freneau, per- 
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haps withdraw his appointment of translating clerk to my 
office. But I will not do it. His paper has saved our con- 
stitution which was galloping fast into monarchy, and has 
been checked by no one means so powerfully as by that paper. 
It is well and universally known that it has been that paper 
which has checked the career of the Monocrats, and the Presi- 
dent, not sensible of the designs of the party, has not with 
his usual good sense, and sang froid, looked on the efforts 
of this free press, and seen that tho' some bad things had 
passed thro' it to the public, yet the good have predominated 
universally.'' 

One of the motives that led Washington to draft his 
farewell address was a disinclination to be longer buf- 
feted in the public prints by a set of infamous scrib- 
blers and Bache's and other papers of like complexion 
continued their attacks, as indecent as they were void 
of truth and fairness, culminating in the famous edi- 
torial penned by Bache and published on the very day 
of Washington's laying dovm of office. 

Washington retired to private life in 1797, and was 
succeeded in office by a man of as pure motives, but one 
possessing a quite extraordinary capacity for inviting 
antagonisms. His own party, his very Cabinet were 
against him, and the opposition press fed fat on the 
public policy and measures of his administration. 
Their criticism under Washington was mild to what it 
became under Adams, and the dominating respect for 
the general soon gave place to a virulence that in per- 
sonalities and generally low tone of opposition has 
rarely been equalled. The sedition law of 1799 was 
passed to curb the evil. 

*'An ineffectual attempt to extinguish the fire of 
defamation," writes John Quincy Adams in 1836, ''but 
it operated like oil upon the flames." Jefferson saw 
in it the suppression of the whig papers— that is those 
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which were on his side. The printing presses were to 
be under the imprimatur of the executive, but Bache's 
Aurora was immediately aimed at for its action. Nor 
would much have been required to overturn the Aurora. 

*'That paper and also Gary's totter for want of subscrip- 
tions. We should really exert ourselves to procure them, for 
if these papers fall, republicanism will be entirely brow- 
beaten." 

The complementary measures— an alien and a citi- 
zen bill— were directed against Frenchmen, and the 
political writer Volney, whose Ruins are better known 
by repute than by reading, was believed to be the in- 
tended victim. The country being on the verge of war 
with France, the French were regarded as enemies of 
the country. Volney and Dupont left the United 
States, and Callender, of whom we shall hear more, 
became a citizen. This was before the measure be- 
came a law, but it gave terrible forebodings to Jeffer- 
son. 

**If this goes down," he wrote on what must have been a 
very blue day, **we shall immediately see attempted another 
act of Congress, declaring that the President shall continue 
in office during life, reserving to another occasion the transfer 
of the succession to his heirs, and the establishment of the 
Senate for life." 

In his draft of the Kentucky resolutions he declared 
the sedition law to be *' altogether void and of no ef- 
fect. ' ' He fostered an agitation against these laws, and 
eagerly seized upon the advantage they offered to 
spread the doctrines of republicanism. 

**Our citizens may be deceived for a while and have been 
deceived ; but as long as the presses can be protected, we may 
trust to them for light." 
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James Thomson Callender was a Scotchman by birth, 
and was obliged to leave that country to avoid a prose- 
cution for a political pamphlet Coming to America 
he found employment in reporting the proceedings of 
Congress for the Philadelphia Gazette, but he made 
enemies, or thought he did, and when in 1796 official 
reporters were appointed, he became a teacher and 
drifting to Baltimore was stranded. He wrote some 
additions to Guthrie's Geography for two dollars a 
page— a remuneration not low for the day, and under 
the encouragement of Leiper and Alexander J. Dallas, 
undertook a history of 1796— a partisan book describ- 
ing a year of intense partisan activity. To this book 
Jefferson gave some pecuniary aid, although Callender 
printed the famous attack upon Hamilton, who in de- 
fense proved his honesty at the expense of his private 
morality. Callender in writing to Jefferson gloated 
over this incident. 

**If you have not seen it, no anticipation can equal the 
infamy of this piece [i. e,, H's defence]. It is worth all that 
fifty of the best pens in America could have said against him." 

Jefferson sent him money, and Madison not only sub- 
scribed to his libels but supplied material for his 
productions. 

The book itself, ''The American Annual Register,'^ 
is a sorry piece of work, never rising above mediocrity 
and out of touch with the relations of the events he 
undertakes to describe. It was well described by the 
Gazette of the United States as the veriest catch-penny 
that ever was published, the mere tittle-tattle of Jaco- 
binism. Even Jefferson expressed disappointment, 
for he had gained an opinion favorable to the writer's 
ability. But Callender clearly indicates his sponsors, 
praising Jefferson, Monroe and Paine, while denounc- 
ing in unsparing terms Mr. Guelph (a clumsy fling at 
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George III.), Mr. Washington, the six per centers 
(Hamilton and his followers), and all their acts— excise. 
Jay's treaty, etc. From 1797 to 1800 Jefferson coun- 
tenanced him by gifts of money, but in 1798 the touch- 
stone of the sedition law proved the fineness of Cal- 
lender's metal. He retired for a time to Raspberry 
Plain, as for him there was no more safety in Philadel- 
phia than in Constantinople. Further he was ''en- 
tirely sick even of Republicans,'' whose encouragement 
was confined to words, and he complained of the ' ' gross 
stile of writing" in the country, a complaint based upon 
the attacks made upon himself. In truth the language 
and animus were not so low as his own. Philadelphia 
was a sink of destruction, a porch of perdition, and the 
yellow fever was a just visitation upon the journalism 
of that city. He had quarreled with Bache, and the 
more respectable among the Democrats had seen the 
unwisdom of giving him any real encouragement to 
write. 

Some time in 1799, and apparently at the instance of 
Jefferson, he went to Richmond, where he believed he 
would be more free from a process of sedition. The 
Exammer offered him an opening at ten dollars a week, 
and he corresponded freely with Jefferson. His plans 
were many, his means were very limited, and possessed 
with the idea that he was the victim of a conspiracy, he 
wrote as he felt. It was now that he compiled his 
most scurrilous volume, ''The Prospect Before Us," 
and submitted it almost page by page to Jefferson. 
The Virginians were so fluent in their promises of sup- 
port that the suspicions of Callender were aroused. 
He expressed a wish for fifty acres of clear land, and 
a hearty Virginian female, that knows how to fatten 
pigs and boil hominy, and hold her tongue — ^which ob- 
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tained, '* adieu to the rascally society of mankind for 
whom I feel an indifference which increases per diem/^ 

Jefferson the candidate was more cautious than Jef- 
ferson the creator of a party. He wrote more seldom 
and he would not sign his letters, although this meant 
no concealment, for his writing is the most characteris- 
tic among the men of that day. The seeds he had so 
industriously planted and tended were sprouting. 
Lyon established his scourge of aristocracy, and the 
sedition law bagged Lyon, Cooper, Haswell and Cal- 
lender. Monroe, as Governor of Virginia, wanted to 
employ counsel to defend Callender, to vindicate the 
principles of the State. It would have been as useless 
as impolitic to have interfered. Callender was tried, 
found guilty, fined and imprisoned. His letters, writ- 
ten from Richmond jail, for eight months reached Jef- 
ferson, and he continued his writing of the ' ' Prospect. ' ' 
He came from the jail soured in mind, '^ equally calum- 
niated, pillaged and betrayed by all parties.'' 

Jefferson the candidate had now become Jefferson 
the President. He was now in a position to reverse the 
policy of his predecessor, and the prosecutions under 
the sedition law were among the first objects of his care. 
The delay of even two months drove Callender into 
recriminations, and as Jefferson would not appoint him 
postmaster at Richmond he became hostile. The Presi- 
dent knew he was unfit for the place, and further knew 
that Callender only wanted it to be in a position to 
make a favorable marriage. In a year's time Callender 
turned his attacks upon Jefferson, assailing his private 
as well as his public character, and exposing to an un- 
sympathetic world the letters and encouragement he 
had received frorii him. Jefferson was pained, and 
sought to explain. His gifts of money were charities, 
his aids were given to a man of genius suffering under 
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persecution, not to a writer on our polities. He had 
long wished he would cease to write on them as doing 
more harm than good. Callender's base ingratitude 
presented human nature in a hideous form. No pro- 
testations availed, and the flaying process continued 
until Callender. was drowned after a drunken spree. 
But his foul abuse had been copied into every federalist 
newspaper in the land, and this full-length portrait of 
the leader of democracy was long an object of laughter 
and of scorn among these who could not overcome their 
political prejudices. 

When a public body wages war against a newspaper 
or a pamphleteer it presents a very undignified appear- 
ance, besides being unequal to the contest. We smile at 
the efforts of Parliament to suppress criticism by im- 
prisonment in the tower and by trials the meaning of 
which is more mediaeval than modem. A very neat 
story could be told of our American legislature in its 
vain attempts to obtain redress for a little ink spilled in 
penning a probably well-deserved criticism or rebuke. 
In defence of its dignity it has thrown to the wind all 
dignity, and in using its ponderous privilege against a 
gnat or a flea it has performed antics which are as futile 
as laughable. Duane had fallen under the displeasure 
of the Senate by printing with comments a bill for 
counting the presidential vote. The bill had been pre- 
pared by the federalists and was open to the criticism 
that under it partisan advantage might be gained ; but 
for saying this the Senate decided that Duane had 
offended its privileges and that the comments were 
' ' false, defamatory, scandalous and malicious. ' ' Duane 
merely avoided the service of a warrant of arrest until 
the close of the session, and then publicly appeared as a 
persecuted patriot, a martyr to the liberty of the press, 
being toasted at democratic feasts and on the Fourth 
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of July. It was thought strange at the time that he 
was not prosecuted under the sedition law, and it was 
not long before so prominent an offender fell under the 
provisions of that act. 

Upon his accession to the presidential chair Jefferson 
gave direction to have the suit against Duane discon- 
tinued, so far as it was brought under the provision 
of the sedition act, and ordered a new suit under what- 
ever other law might apply to the case. The grand 
jury refused to find a true bill, and so nothing came 
of it. But Jefferson gravely asserted that deeming the 
sedition law contrary to the constitution, it was con- 
sequently void. In a message to the Senate, which 
never left the Executive Mansion, he further said : 

**In this procedure I have endeavored to do the duty of 
my station between the Senate and citizen, to pursue for the 
former that legal 'vindication which was the object of their 
resolution; to cover the latter with whatsoever of protection 
/ the Constitution had granted him and to secure to the press 
that degree of freedom in which it remained under the au- 
\ thority of the states, with whom alone the power is left of 
» abridging that freedom, the general Gfovemment being ex- 
pressly excluded from it." 

The peculiarity of this position was distinctly Jef- 
fersonian. He assumed that the President was to ex- 
ecute the laws. Further, if he sees a prosecution put 
into a train which was not lawful, he might order it to 
be discontinued and put into legal train. He affirmed 
that the sedition act was no law, because in opposition 
to the constitution, and expressed his determination to 
treat it as a nullity wherever it came into the way of his 
functions. Having constructed this stronghold, he 
complacently wrote, *' There appears to be no weak part 
in any of these positions or inferences.'' We may ask 
if the President may set aside a law which was properly 
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passed by both houses of Congress and received the 
approval of the President, what becomes of the func- 
tions of the Supreme Court, of Congress itself? It is 
surprising, wrote Justice Story, with what facility men 
glide into the opinion that a measure is universally 
deemed unconstitutional because it is so in their own 
opinion, especially if it has become unpopular. The 
question of the constitutionality of the sedition act was 
never brought before the Supreme Court, and the fact 
that the law was very impolitic must not blind us to the 
fact that it received weighty support in legislatures and 
in courts of law. Jefferson's interpretation of the law 
was only a repetition of the Kentucky resolution of 
1798: 

**Froin these different constructions of the same act by 
different branches [of government], less mischief arises than 
from giving to any one of them a control over the others" 
(to Hay, June, 1807.) 

This position towards the sedition act led him into 
trouble with Callender. If the act was to be treated as 
null and void in Duane's case, it could not be enforced 
in Callender 's. Not only was Callender to be set free, 
but the fine imposed upon him was to be restored. Not 
refunded, for that would mean an act of Congress ; but 
by private subscription towards which Jefferson con- 
tributed fifty dollars. It was Jefferson and his friends 
who also contributed to pay the fines of Holt, Baldwin, 
Brown, Lyon— also staggering under the sedition law. 

As to the principles of civil service reform, or the 
proper rules of appointment to office, there can be little 
doubt among right-minded persons at this late day. A 
sad experience of the spoils system has left its memories 
and many remains ; but a return to its abuses would be 
looked upon as a reversion to barbarism. When Jef- 
ferson took office the places were filled almost entirely 
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by federalists and great pressure was brought to bear 
upon him to oust the incumbents and appoint good re- 
publicans. The tempters assumed many shapes, from 
the bosom friend down to the dishonest office-holder 
seeking advancement; and the journalist was not want- 
ing. James Cheetham had done little to attract atten- 
tion beyond a few partisan pamphlets, a somewhat 
notorious intimacy with Aaron Burr, and a recently 
acquired connection with a paper in New York, called 
the American Citizen. His partner, Denniston, was 
less known than himself, but in the spring of 1801, the 
two glowed with the favor of party zeal. 

** There are no citizens," they wrote to Jefferson in June, 
**who more highly value your talents, your virtues and the 
republican services which you have rendered your Country, 
than ourselves— there are none who are more willing at the 
present moment to bestow confidence and first applause— none 
whose affections more anxiously include the idea of a suc- 
cessful issue to the administration which the people and the 
Constitution have committed to your charge." 

Hence, they argued, that the people of the city and 
State of New York looked with confidence to the new 
administration for a '* thorough change in the different 
offices, so as to exclude the obnoxious characters, those 
who were inimical to the revolution, or have since be- 
come hostile to the Constitution and to the principles 
and progress of republican government." Such a 
course was, in their opinion, absolutely necessary to 
preserve that republican majority in the State which 
had elevated Jefferson to the Presidency and diffused 
universal joy among the friends of liberty in every part 
of the Union. And changes of a similar nature would 
be ''extremely useful" in the eastern states, whatever 
might be the situation of the southern part of the 
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country in this respect. Republican exertions would 
certainly be relaxed if unhappily the people were con- 
vinced that all their efforts to change the chief magis- 
trate had produced no consequent effect in renovating 
the subordinate stations of the government— changes 
equally necessary to the preservation of that public 
spirit which had caused the country once more to return 
to republican measures and republican men. 

Was ever plea more seductive ! For themselves they 
asked no office, and they pleaded party service and 
loyalty past and to come. But they began to indicate 
this and that man for removal. One was a federalist, 
with no other charge to answer for; another was a 
British sympathizer; another had held an office under 
the British king during the Revolution; offensive 
partisanship was laid against another; with a little en- 
couragement no federalist would have escaped some 
charges. But Jefferson was not able to meet their 
wishes as to a clean sweep, however inclined he un- 
doubtedly was to reward his followers, and Cheetham 
soon had troubles of his own. While supporting Jef- 
ferson and his measures he became involved in that 
deepest of mires, New York politics, and this situation 
made him of less value to the administration. What- 
ever we may think of Aaron Burr, no one will deny 
that he was a consummate and an unfortunate political 
manager ; and at this time. Vice President, party leader 
in New York, and of unlimited ambition, he held a posi- 
tion which promised much— if only he could get rid of 
certain obstacles, Hamilton, for example, or more 
especially Jefferson. He considered some alliance with 
the Federalists to attain his object, and De Witt Clin- 
ton was his agent. He it was who sought to suppress 
the publication of that utterly worthless history of the 
administration of John Adams, written by the hack 
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writer John Wood. A ^ * newspaper hack, ' ' writes Henry 
Adams, ^'not quite so successful as Cheetham and 
Duane, or so vile as Callender." In these manoeuvres 
Burr broke with Cheetham, who took his revenge, and 
in so doing exposed his own tortuous course in such a 
way as to make Jefferson shy of much closer connection 
with so agile a turn-coat. Nevertheless some connec- 
tion there was, and the President found him a useful 
instrument at times, giving him scraps of intelligence 
or encouragement, obtaining pamphlets through him 
and buying of him the New York Evening Post, one of 
the ablest critics of the administration. '*It is proper I 
should know what our opponents say and do,'' wrote 
Jefferson; ^^yet really make a matter of conscience of 
not contributing to the support of their papers." So 
he paid Cheetham for his exchange copy, thus salving 
his conscience by making the contribution go to the sup- 
port of Cheetham instead of Coleman. In 1804 Cheet- 
ham began to be financially embarrassed and begged 
Jefferson to make the collector of the port give him the 
printing of his office, as had been promised ; or in case 
of continued refusal, to remove him from office. "With 
this incident Cheetham may be dismissed from our 
notice. 
,_ William Duane was one of the ablest, if not the ablest 

of these scribbling immigrants, and his connection with 
Jefferson lasted for a quarter of a century. He came 
^ P/vAUw i^ to this country from India, found a position under 
^ Bache on the Aurora, and succeeded to its management 

on the death of the grandson of Franklin. He was a 
loyal follower of Jefferson, and turned to him in 1801 
as the light and leader of a political revolution. Un- 
fortunately his support was not so disinterested as his 
protestations would lead us to believe. 

Three days before Jefferson took office Duane wrote 
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in favor of a man who had been discharged from office 
because of *^his discovering the removal of papers 
from the Department of State by means of a false key'^ 
—certainly a remarkable reason for dismissal unless 
the false key had been found upon the clerk, or traced 
to him in some way. A few months later (in May), 
he again wrote in favor of another clerk who had in the 
former administration lost his place in the Treasury, 
for his political opinions. This was the ostensible 
cause of writing. The real one was to announce that 
he had found it necessary to enter into the stationery 
and bookselling business. The hostility of the custom 
house and the abuse in the post office had made all idea 
of obtaining a profit from the newspaper hopeless. 
The collector, he claimed, sought to prevent merchants 
and auctioneers from advertising in the paper, and a 
combination against him had been formed. 

He asked for the department contracts for stationery 
and for supplying the ^^ public library, ordered by the 
late Congress, with books. My acquaintance with 
men of letters in England and the most eminent book- 
sellers, would enable me to procure them with more 
advantage than any other person not similarly circum- 
stanced could.'' The trial under the sedition law was 
still hanging over him— and he asked Jefferson for aid, 
believing that he alone was suffering from malicious 
persecution after years of contest and sacrifice. 

* * I had determined before the election that upon the success 
of the people's choice, I should dispose of the paper and 
pursue another prof ession ; but I find the hatred so violent 
against me that it would follow me forever, and in any other 
situation I should not possess such formidable means of de- 
fence." 

But the paper did not afford a surplus, and when he 
asked for aid his friends rebuffed him. 
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**The world think me making a fortune, because I am 
always cheerful ! My friends think it unnecessary to be very 
particular in their favors in the way of business, because they 
say industry and talents like mine will always meet reward ! 
The best paper in the United States must of course be the 
most profitable ! But they never consider that there is more 
money spent in making it a good paper, and more labour than 
on any two papers in the Union ! and that this must be the 
case, or it must become as vapid and dull as those that are 
more profitable and printed cheaper/' 

So he opened a book and stationery store, stocking 
it on credit, and in full expectation of obtaining the 
patronage of the government departments. Jefferson 
gave him encouragement 

**As to your proposition on the subject of stationery I 
believe you may be assured of the favor of every department 
Bere. . . . My custom is inconsiderable, and will only show 
my desire to be useful to you.'' 

Fatal concession! From that hour the dependence 
increased. Even Gallatin, than whom it would be dif- 
ficult to find a purer man, promised Duane encourage- 
ment, and thought the Congressional printing should 
be divided and Duane given his share. Samuel Harri- 
\ son Smith then held the printing of the laws and of 
every department, so the Congress orders and the de- 
partment stationery could have gone in whole or in part 
to Duane. Jefferson held out to the latter a kind word 
and some orders for books. 

Jefferson gave him letters of recommendation to 
Johnson in London and Pougers in Paris with orders 
for books. In return Duane sought to do something 
for Jefferson, and when Callender opened the sluice 
gates of his abuse, Duane wrote of his wishing to repel 
tl^e ^^ monstrous calunmies of a wretch that deserves 
not to be named," but seeing that the attack reacted 
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upon the calumniator he abandoned the task. Still he 
asks Jefferson for facts *^ which may be used to throw 
the villainous aspersions into a still more odious light.'' 
Light was not wanted ; the deepest obscurity alone was 
needed. 

In November, 1802, Thomas Paine, basking in the 
favor of the President, began his letters to the public. 
An amusing story could be told of how Paine caused 
the greatest uneasiness to Monroe, in Paris, after his 
narrow escape from the guillotine of Robespierre ; he 
was now to be no less a thorn in the side of his friends. 
Even Duane, who was by no means particular or timid 
in his language, saw the danger. He warned Paine 
that the Americans would not stand too much of the 
Age of Reason; and should he persist in that line he 
would '^be deserted by the only party that respects or 
does not hate him ; that all his political writings will , 
be rendered useless; and even his fame destroyed.'' 
Paine laughed at the warning, and related how Dr. 
Rush, when he begau to write Common Sense had 
warned him to avoid two words— Independence and 
Republicanism. The fate of Paine is well known. 

There is a long gap in the correspondence between 
Duane and Jefferson, nothing being found between the 
end of 1802 and the beginning of 1806. The events of 
that period must have interested the journalist, as 
they were devoted to strengthening the party, conciliat- 
ing faction, and preparing for the election of 1804. 
The fruits of Jefferson's internal and external policy 
were coming into view, and while failure could not yet 
be predicated, yet a word of like import could have 
been applied. Even Jefferson could not have been 
more sensitive to changes in the policy of the republi- 
can party than was Duane, and he takes up his pen to 
warn the President of certain disquieting rumors which 
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may have escaped the notice of one in so exalted a posi- 
tion as to be ^^more frequently deceived and flattered 
than correctly and candidly informed." Rumor said 
that Jefferson had thrown himself into the arms of a 
New England party, and given it his exclusive confi- 
dence; that he treated with coldness and reserve the 
sturdy and independent republicans of the south. The 
evidence put forward was John Randolph and James 
Monroe. It was also stated that only one member of 
his cabinet (the ever faithful Madison) was in agree- 
ment with his policy ; that the other members were en- 
gaged in machinations by which the executive measures 
were frustrated and public confidence palsied. That 
there was a '^kitchen" cabinet, like that of St. James; 
and that Jefferson had decided to discountenance the 
most ardent republicans, calling them Jacobins; and 
had annoimced his determination of appointing to office 
only moderate men— third party men or quids. It was 
asserted that the Miranda expedition had received 
something more than encouragement from the national 
executive. Duane was useful in giving hints and infor- 
mation, more or less definite. He not only gave inter- ^ 
esting political gossip, but he wrote on other matters 
also: of the quarrel between the Spanish Minister, 
Yrujo, and his secretary, Magdalena; of the troubles in 
Kentucky, and Burr's conspiracy; of a proposed attack 
upon Jefferson, to be printed in Philadelphia, the proof 
sheets of which went to New Jersey, and *'he sus- 
pected'' farther, and of Truxtun's sense of injury. 

These threatenings in the west turned Duane 's 
thoughts to the militia, he being the colonel of the * ^ best 
regiment in the state." In July, 1807, he *^ tendered 
his services in any situation which my humble talents 
may appear to you useful in the present crisis of af- 
fairs, when zeal, fidelity and intelligence may perhaps 
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be required.'' He wished a telegraph system to be 
established along the coasts, a system we remember in 
the Coimt of Monte Cristo. He planned a campaign 
involving the taking of Canada, Halifax, Newfoimd- 
land and Jamaica. 

"I cannot be mistaken I think in the momentous influence 
which the boldness of the idea of attacking Jamaica would 
produce on the Royal Exchange and in the cabinet of George 
III. I believe the very menace would be better than a battle 
of Trafalgar and as decisive in its degree as the battles of 
Austerlitz or Jena. ' ' 

He was in debt, worried by law suits, weary of the 
Aurora and of politics. But the glamor of war at- 
tracted him. He began the publication of a military 
library, a compilation of his own— to be published not 
for profit but for public utility. Translations from the 
French, reprints of English works, with perspicuous 
diagrams of all the modem improvements were to form 
the basis of the library. General Dearborn, not yet 
having won the laurels he did in the "War of 1812, and 
Wilkinson, up to his eyes in intrigue with his Spanish 
neighbors and masters, were endorsers of the under- 
taking. A manual for American militia, he believed, 
might be countenanced by Congress. In 1809, when 
the pressure of Jefferson's embargo measures was seri- 
ously felt, Duane was still in trouble. 

**It cannot be supposed," he wrote, "that six newspapers 
in this city, four in New York, four in Boston, three in Balti- 
more, two in Norfolk, and two in Charleston could be sup- 
ported as efficiently as they are without secret supplies, 
[i. e,, British gold.] I find it impossible to get out of debt 
with the paper of greatest circulation in the country; and 
my personal expenses beside clothing and food would be dis- 
charged with fifty dollars a year.'' 
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At last Jefferson moved in his favor, and in the last 
months of his administration and as a recess appoint- 
ment he gave him a commission of lieutenant colonel of 
riflemen. The Senate in January, 1809, confirmed it, 
but the appointment threatened to be a source of 
trouble and above all expense, for the numerous law 
suits against him made it necessary for him to be 
within call of the courts. "Were he ordered to some dis- 
tant point, his commission would prove his ruin. Jef- 
ferson was about to leave office, and at least Duane 
could speak freely. Madison and some of his associ- 
ates had looked upon Duane with disfavor, and could 
easily do him a great disservice in the apparently im- 
partial performance of duty. So he asks Jefferson to 
so influence Madison that Duane need not be sent away, 
unless an actual war is at hand. 

'*I consulted -with Greneral Dearborn/' was Jefferson's re- 
ply, *'and we concluded that the public service permitted 
the indulgence and the proceeding which would accommodate 
your own private affairs. ... I have also taken the neces- 
sary measures here [Washington] with the proper persons, 
for the same purpose, and I expect you will be accom- 
modated.'' 

And after eight years of office the now retired Presi- 
dent wrote : 

**I cannot conclude without thanking you for the informa- 
tion you have usefully conveyed to me from time to time, 
and for the many proofs of your friendship and confidence. 
I carry into retirement deep-seated feelings for these favors 
and shall always recollect them with pleasure." 

The rest of Duane 's story is soon told. He resigned 
from the army, crowded out, he asserted, through in- 
trigue, but his own misconduct had more to do with 
it than any outside movement. He succeeded, however. 
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in selling to the government a compilation on military 
discipline, in the purchase of which the government is 
believed to have been cruelly buncoed. Duane became 
a chronic applicant for office, and in the disappoint- 
ments encountered, he turned savagely against his 
friends, quarreled with Madison, Monroe and Gallatin, 
and lost his influence in the domestic politics of Penn- 
sylvania. ^^ Dangerous as a foe, he would be fatal as 
a friend'^ was the opinion of Adams. His poverty 
drove him into excesses, and his demands for recogni- 
tion came dangerously near the point of blackmail. 
"With Jefferson he maintained a correspondence until 
1826, printing some translations from the French and 
giving him bits of political intelligence, in which the 
personal was prominent. Able as he was, his preju- 
dices were too strong, his methods too drastic, and 
his disposition too variable to enable him to hold the 
influence that was his due. In a period of storm and 
stress— like that which Jefferson termed ^^our reign of 
terror"— meaning the second administration of Wash- 
ington and the years of John Adams— Duane had his 
uses ; but io the subsequent period he was too limited by 
natural gifts readily to adapt himself to changing cir- 
cumstances, and as the administration drifted from pure 
republicanism Duane could not follow, and did not 
remain where he belonged— by the side of John Ean- 
dolph of Eoanoke. 

Only a year passed after the Callender incident and 
Jefferson himself was writhing under the lash of un- 
bridled criticism. 

'*To punish however is impracticable until the body of the 
people, from whom juries are to be taken, get their minds to 
rights ; and even then I doubt its expediency. While a full 
range is proper for actions by individuals, either private or 
public, for slanders affecting them, I would wish much to 
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see the experiment tried of getting along without public 
prosecutions for libels. I believe we can do it. Patience 
and well doing, instead of punishment, if it can be found suffi- 
ciently efficacious, would be a happy change in the instru- 
ment of government" 

What is this but a domestic application of Jefferson's 
foreign policy of ^^ peaceable coercion"? 

His good intentions did not last long, for lie came to 
believe that he was in duty bound to restore credibility 
to the press. The federalists, he related, having failed 
to gag the press by the sedition law, now sought to in- 
jure it by pushing its licentiousness and lying to such a 
degree of prostitution as to deprive it of all credit. 
The least informed people had learned that nothing in a 
newspaper was to be believed. 

**This is a dangerous state of things, and the press ought 
to be restored to its credibility if possible. The restraints 
provided by the laws of the states are sufficient for this if 
applied. And I have therefore long thought that a few pros- 
ecutions of the most prominent offenders would have a whole- 
some effect in restoring the integrity of the presses. Not 
a general prosecution, for that would look like persecution; 
but a selected one.'' And he enclosed an example for Penn- 
sylvania, saying that "if the same thing be done in some other 
of the states it will place the whole band more on their 
guard.'' 

The task was too great, and after four years of effort 
he confessed his failure. 

**I have lent myself willingly as the subject of a great ex- 
periment, which was to prove that an administration, con- 
ducting itself with int^rity and common understanding, 
cannot be battered down, even by the falsehoods of a licentious 
press, and consequently still less by the press, as restrained 
within the legal and wholesome limits of truth. This ex- 
periment was wanting for the world to demonstrate the 
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falsehood of the pretext that freedom of the press is incom- 
patible with orderly government. . . . But the fact being 
once established, that the press is impotent when it abandons 
itself to falsehood, I leave to others to restore it to its 
strength, by recalling it within the pale of truth. Within 
that it is a noble institution, equally the friend of science and 
of civil liberty. '/ 

In retirement Jefferson occupied the happy position 
of a seer, looked up to by his followers, consulted by the 
ambitious and the loyal, respected by friends for his 
high qualities, and no longer feared by his enemies, to 
whom he had become harmless. A seer possesses an 
enviable prerogative : he is privileged to talk or write 
much drivel, with a modicum of sense as a flavor. 
Jefferson had reached the highest honors attainable in 
a democracy, and was already looked upon as a guide, 
a political philosopher. Ffew appreciated the extent 
to which he had changed his policy, setting aside the 
very beliefs on which his opposition to federalist theory y 
and practice was founded, and adopting bag and bag- / 
gage the measures of his quondam opponents. To the 
many the Jefferson at Monticello was the same who 
created and molded into shape the successful repub- 
lican policy of 1801, and the possibility of radical 
change had not entered into their calculations. The 
leader of a great moral cause must and can be entirely 
consistent, a Garrison fighting for abolition, for ex- 
ample. But we offer a different standard for a party 
leader or a constructive statesman. To them the path 
to success is lined with compromises, and we too often 
applaud the successful issue, forgetting the tortuous 
methods, the sacrifice of conscience and of better self in- 
volved in the process. Jefferson's contemporaries 
could know little of what he had undergone during his 
struggle for power, and during the years of rebuff and 
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partial failure while president. They sought his 
countenance, his advice and his prophecy— and rightly 
accepted his utterances as weighted by experience, re- 
fined by suffering, and sweetened by mellow age and 
ripe judgment. 

But his connection with the press: he had never 
written for the newspapers, he had never established a 
journal, he had never been a great reader of the sheets, 
and he had almost ceased to receive them within his 
gates. He had been the encourager of the libellous 
Freneau, the rank Callender, and noisome Lyon, a sup- 
porter of the abler Duane, and an intimate of the really 
excellent Cooper. In extending a hand to Callender he 
had committed a grievous error, nor was he really hap- 
pier in his relation with the self-seeking Duane. He 
had seen the other scribblers retire or climb into posi- 
tions of trust and respectability. On the whole his 
relations with journalism had been unfortunate, and so 
he was admirably fitted to fill the chair of professor in 
a school of journalism. To an inquirer he gives his 
views on the subject, and it is interesting as the sum- 
mation of his experience, if not very enlightening on 
the main question. 

**To your request of my opinion of the manner in which 
a newspaper should be conducted, so as to be most useful, 
I should answer, 'by i^estraining it to true facts and sound 
principles only.' Yet I fear such a paper would find few. sub- 
scribers. It is a melancholy truth, that a suppression of the 
press could not more completely deprive the nation of its 
benefits, than is done by its abandoned prostitution to false- 
hood. Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a news- 
paper. Truth itself becomes suspicious by being put into 
that polluted vehicle. The real extent of this state of mis- 
information is known only to those who are in situations to 
confront facts within their knowledge with the lies of the 
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day. I really look with commiseration over the great body 
of my fellow citizens, who, reading newspapers, live and die 
in the belief, that they have known something of what has 
been passing in the world in their time ; whereas the accounts 
they have read in newspapers are just as true a history of 
any other period of the world as of the present, except that 
the real names of the day are affixed to their fables. . . . 
I will add, that the man who never looks into a newspaper is 
better informed than he who reads them ; inasmuch as he who 
knows nothing is nearer to truth than he whose mind is filled 
with falsehoods and errors. He who reads nothing will still 
learn the great facts, and the details are all false. 

'* Perhaps an editor might begin a reformation in some 
such way as this. Divide his paper into 4 chapters, heading 
the 1st, Truths, 2d, Probabilities, 3d, Possibilities, and 4th 
Lies. The first chapter would be very short, as it would 
contain little more than authentic papers, and information 
from such sources, as the editor would be willing to risk his 
own reputation for their truth. The 2d would contain what, 
from a mature consideration of all circumstances, his judg- 
ment should conclude to be probably true. This, however, 
should rather contain too little than too much. The 3d and 
4th should be professedly for those who would rather have 
lies for their money than the blank paper they would occupy. 

*'Such an editor, too, would have to set his face against 
the demoralizing practise of feeding the public mind habit- 
ually on slander, and the depravity of taste which this 
nauseous aliment induces. Defamation is becoming a neces- 
sary of life; insomuch, that a dish of tea in the morning or 
evening cannot be digested without this stimulant. Even 
those who do not believe these abominations, still read them 
with complaisance to their auditors, and instead of the abhor- 
rence and indignation which should fill a virtuous mind, 
betray a secret pleasure in the possibility that some may be- 
lieve them, though they do not themselves. It seems to 
escape them, that it is not he who prints, but he who pays 
for printing a slander, who is its real author. ' ' 
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Seven years later his views of the press were un- 
chaaged, his expressions even more intense. 

'*I deplore, with you, the putrid state into which our news- 
papers have passed, and the malignity, the vulgarity, and 
mendacious spirit of those who write for them. ... These 
ordures are rapidly depraving the public taste, and lessening 
its relish for sound food. As vehicles of information, and 
a curb on our functionaries, they have rendered themselves 
useless, by forfeiting all title to belief." 

He thought the violence and malignaacy of party 
spirit one of the great causes. 

One paper sujfficed for his needs, and in that he con- 
fessed he chiefly read the advertisements, ^^for they 
contain the only truths to be relied on in a newspaper.'^ 
And thus we may take our leave of Jefferson in con- 
nection with the journals of his day. He had be- 
friended and encouraged the worst types of writers, 
and shown little attention to the best; he had lashed 
himself into a fine frenzy over the temporary sedition 
laws as a gag upon free speech and an attack upon a 
free press, yet would have the states permanently ap- 
ply the same remedy ; he had wished to reform journal- 
ism, but his idea of reformation was that of the charac- 
ter in Beaconsfield's novel of the agreeable man— '^ one 
who agrees with me'^; and he had begun by vdshing 
for a sheet of intelligence without advertisements, end- 
ing by using a sheet of advertisements without news* 
It would be too much to say that these changes apper- 
tained also to his political career, yet it is recognized 
that his career was a campaign of education for him- 
self quite as much as for the people. Nor should his 
connection with Freneau, Duane and Callender lead us 
to forget his sympathies and friendships for such high- 
minded men as Gallatin, Condorcet aud Dupont de 
Nemours. 
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Since the above paper was written Mr. J. Henley 
Smith, a grandson of Samuel Harrison Smith, has 
shown me an entry in the manuscript ^^Reminiscences'' 
of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith, indicating that Jeffer- 
son was responsible for Mr. Smith's removal from 
Philadelphia to "Washington, to establish the long and 
well-known National Intelligencer. This entry is as 
follows : 

*' During part of the time that Mr. Jefferson was Presi- 
dent of the Philoeophical Society (in Philadelphia), Mr. Smith 
was the Secretary. A prize offered by the Society for the 
best system of national education was gained by Mr. Smith. 
The merit of this essay first attracted the notice of Mr. J. 
to its author; the i)ersonal acquaintance which then took 
place, led to a friendly intercourse which influenced the 
future destiny of my husband, as it was by Mr. Jefferson's 
advice that he removed to Washington and established the 
National Intelligencer, Esteem for the talents and charac- 
ter of the editor first won Mr. Jefferson's regard— a regard 
which lasted to the end of his life and was a thousand times 
evinced by acts of personal kindness and confidence." 

It is a pleasure to note this encouragement of an able 
and upright journalist by Jefferson. I was led to over- 
look the matter by the absence of anything in the Jef- 
ferson papers bearing upon it. 
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PREFACE. 

The Committee on Publication, in submitting the 
following reprint of one of the very earliest publica- 
tions relating to the District of Columbia, deem it 
proper to give a brief sketch of its author. 

Tobias Lear (1762-1816) was a native of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and a graduate of Harvard 
College. From the year 1786, Lear was General Wash- 
ington 's private secretary, residing at Mount Vernon 
as a member of the family, and acting as tutor to Mrs. 
Washington's two grandchildren, George Washington 
Parke Custis, and Miss Nellie Parke Custis (after- 
wards Mrs. Lawrence Lewis). 

Washington wrote regarding what were to be Lear's 
employments, February 6, 1781 : 

''Mr. Lear, or any other, who may come into my family in 
the blended characters of preceptor to the children, and clerk 
or private secretary to me, will sit at my table, will live as I 
live, will mix with the company who resort to the house, and 
will be treated in every respect with civility and proper 
attention."* 

For his services in this capacity Mr. Lear received 
two hundred dollars a year. 

The little book herewith reprinted was issued 
anonymously (29 pp., 12mo, New York, 1793) and is 
believed to be the earliest separate monograph relating 
to the District of Columbia and the Potomac Eiver. It 

•Washington's Writings (Sparks's ed.) 9: 164. 
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has sometimes been attributed to Andrew EUicott, but 
Lear's authorship is clearly proven by a letter from 
Washington to him, dated November 6, 1793, and pre- 
served in the Library of Congress. 

Tobias Lear had the distinction of being personally 
attendant at Washington's bedside during his last ill- 
ness (of less than twenty-four hours) and of making 
arrangements for his funeral, which was solemnized at 
Mount Vernon, December 18, 1799. Mr. Lear wrote at 
the time a detailed account of Washington's last hours, 
bearing every mark of care and authenticity, which fills 
ten pages in W. C. Ford's edition of Washington's 
Writings.* By Washington's will, Lear was given a 
life-estate in a farm of 360 acres, which he had pre- 
viously held on a perpetual lease from Washington. 

After Washington's death, Lear went as U. S. Consul 
to Santo Domingo (1802), and in 1804 became consul- 
general at Algiers. Several years later, he was in the 
service of the War Department in a clerical capacity, 
and died by his own hand, October 11, 1816. 

Committee on Publication. 

* Ford's " Writings of Greorge Washington," v. 14, pp. 246-257. 
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The Permanent Seat of the Government of the 
United States, having been fixed on the river Potomack, 
by a solemn Act of the Government— This River, the 
Country about it, and particularly the Spot chosen for 
the Seat of Government, become Objects of interesting 
Enquiry, both at Home and Abroad. — This Considera- 
tion has drawn the following Observations from a 
Person who, to a general knowledge of the Potomack, 
and its Dependencies, adds the advantage of having 
been long in a situation, where he has had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the best information on the points 
mentioned in the following Sheets. 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 

The River Potomack forms a junction with the Bay 
of Chesapeak, one hundred and fifty miles from the sea. 
From thence to the head of tide-water is about one hun- 
dred and sixty miles. 

*^This River is seven and an half miles wide at its 
mouth; four and an half at Nomony Bay; three at 
Aquier; one and an half at HoUowing-Point; one and 
a quarter at Alexandria ; and the same from thence to 
the City of Washington, which is within three miles 
of the head of tide- water.— Its soundings are seven 
fathoms at the mouth; five at St. George's Island; four 
and an half at Lower Matchodic; three at Servants 
Point, and the same from thence to the City.'' (Mr. 
Jefferson's Notes on Virginia.) 

From the Capes of the Chesapeak to the City of 
Washington, is upwards of three hundred miles; but 
the navigation is easy and perfectly safe.— * A vessel 
of twelve hundred hogsheads of tobacco has loaded at 
and 

* Report of the Committee appointed by the Merchants of George- 
Town and Alexandria. 



(6) 

sailed from Alexandria, and one of seven hundred hogs- 
heads at George-Town, which is above the City. 

At the City the water rises four feet in a common 
tide. 

From the City of Washington to Cumberland, a 
flourishing town at the head of the river, is about two 
hundred and thirty miles as the river runs. 

ii8 
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Early in life General Washington contemplated the 
opening of this river, from tide-water to its source, so 
as to make it navigable for such vessels as were suit- 
able for carrying the produce of the country to the 
shipping ports below. His public employments in the 
part of the country through which the Potomack and its 
branches run, had given him a more complete knowl- 
edge of this river, than almost any other man possessed 
at that time; and his mind was strongly impressed 
with its future importance. But the period for under- 
taking a work of such magnitude had not yet arrived.— 
The country was then but sparsely inhabited— Canals 
and Locks but little understood, especially in America; 
and but few men of property were willing to engage in 
an undertaking, the cost of which they could not clearly 
calculate, and the profits of which were to many doubt- 
ful.— General Washington, however, kept the object 
steadily in view, waiting until time and circumstances 
should enable him to bring it forward, with a prospect 
of success. The 



(7) 
war with Great-Britain took place about the time when 
the importance of this object began to be understood, 
and a willingness to embark in it began to appear 
among men of property. Until the close of that war 
nothing, however, could be attempted in the business..— 
But no sooner had a happy termination of it enabled 
General Washington to retire from his high public sta- 
tion, than he resumed this object which had so long be- 
fore occupied his mind. He found gentlemen of the 
first property and respectability in the neighborhood of 
the Potomack, both in Virginia and Maryland, ready 
to engage in the enterprise. In the year 1784, a com- 
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pany was formed for the purpose of removing the ob- 
structions and opening the navigation of the River from 
its source down to tide-water, and an act of incorpora- 
tion, passed by the assemblies of Virginia and Mary- 
land, authorizing the Company to take the necessary 
measures for carrying into effect the objects for which 
they were incorporated— and granting to them, forever, 
the tolls which may arise therefrom; which tolls are 
fixed by the same law that empowers the Company to 
undertake the business. The sum agreed upon to com- 
plete the navigation was fifty thousand pounds sterling, 
divided into five hundred shares, of one hundred pounds 
each, to be paid by such instalments, and at such times, 
as the Directors of the Company should find necessary 
for the prosecution of the work. Ten years were 
allowed the Company to finish the business. 



(8) 
The Company have prosecuted their work with great 
success, and what is not common in undertakings of 
this nature, they will complete it for something less 
than the sum subscribed. The rate of toll being fixed, 
and knowing with some accuracy the quantity of pro- 
duce that is now brought by land from those parts of 
the country, which will, of course, throw the same upon 
the river, they have a certainty of receiving, on the first 
opening of the river, a handsome percentage on their 
capital, (even without calculating upon the articles 
which will be sent up the river,) and the increase will 
be almost incredible. Those who best know the cir- 
cumstances of the country, and some, who are not 
among the most sanguine with respect to the profits of 
this undertaking, have no doubt of the capital's pro- 
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ducing fifty per cent, annually, in less than ten years 
from the time of the toll's conunencing. 

The principal work in completing the above men- 
tioned navigation, is at the Great Falls, fourteen miles 
above the City of Washington— at the Little Falls, four 
miles above the said City, and in clearing the river be- 
tween these two Falls. At the Great Falls, the water 
falls 72 feet in one mile and an half —and at the Little 
Falls 36 feet 8 inches in about two miles.— At the 
former there will be six, and at the latter, three locks. 
The locks at the Little Falls will be finished this sea- 
son, and fit for use; those at the Great Falls, are in 
forward- 



(9) 

ness— and, with the clearing the bed of the river be- 
tween the two Falls, will be completed next year. This 
will finish the navigation of the main river, from Cum- 
berland down to tide-water, and enable the Company 
to receive the reward of their expence and labor. Boats, 
carrying from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
barrels of flour, already pass from Cumberland to the 
Great Falls ; and many thousand barrels of flour have 
actually been brought in boats to the latter place dur- 
ing the present year. 

Besides the main river of the Potomack, its numerous 
and extensive branches offer the prospect of transport- 
ing to the main river, and from thence to the shipping 
ports, an immense quantity of produce. 

The following are the principal streams which empty 
into the Potomack above tide-water, and the distances 
to which they are navigable in their natural state, from 
their conflux with the Potomack.— 

Patterson's Creek, which falls into the river two 
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miles below Cumberland, is navigable twenty miles 
above its mouth;— The South Branch, seventeen miles 
below Cumberland, is navigable one hundred miles;— 
Cape-Capeon, sixty miles below, is navigable twenty 
miles;— Connogochegue, ninety miles below, is navig- 
able twenty-four miles;— Opecan, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles below, is navigable twenty-five miles 
from its mouth. 



(10) 

and within a few miles of Winchester, which, after 
Lancaster, is the largest inland town in the United 
States;— The Shannandoah, one hundred and thirty 
miles below, runs into the country at right angles from 
the Potomack, nearly two hundred miles, and the navi- 
gation of it, for one hundred and fifty miles of that dis- 
tance, is but little interrupted; the chief obstruction is, 
where it enters the Potomack; and, so trifling is that, 
compared with the great advantages of this noble 
branch, that its removal and clearing other parts, will 
not cost more than twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
Potomack company have already made a beginning on 
this work.— The Monocosy, one hundred and fifty miles 
below Cumberland, is navigable thirty mjles above its 
mouth. This branch is within two miles of Frederick- 
Town, in Maryland, one of the largest inland towns in 
the United States.* 

These several streams, as well as the main river, pass 
through a country not exceeded, in fertility of soil and 
salubrity of air, by any in America, if any in the world ; 
and few parts of America can boast of being equally 
healthy with the banks of this river, and the adjacent 
country. 
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The number of inhabitants living in the several coun- 
ties of Virginia and Maryland, bordering upon the 

* Report of the Committee appointed by the Merchants of George- 
Town and Alexandria, which, being founded on the actual observations 
made by order of the Directors of the Potomack Company, may be 
deemed authentic. ^ 
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Potomack or its branches, amount to upwards of three 
hundred thousand, according to the census taken by- 
order of the general government, in the year 1791.— 
They are all, or so nearly so, that not one fiftieth part 
can be excepted, cultivators of the soil. It is, there- 
fore, easy to conceive, that they must send an immense 
quantity of produce to the shipping ports on the river. 
But, still so extensive is the country through which the 
Potomack and its branches pass, that it is yet but thinly 
settled ; its inhabitants are, however, very rapidly multi- 
plying, as well by emigration as by the natural course 
of population. 

The productions of the country consist of wheat, to- 
bacco, Indian-corn or maize, rye, oats, potatoes, beans, 
peas, and, in short, of every article that the best farm- 
ing lands are capable of producing. Hemp and flax are 
cultivated here, and yield large quantities. The land 
is rich in pasturage— most parts of it admirably 
adapted to sheep; and a heavy growth of timber, fit for 
ship-building, as well as for every other purpose, is 
found here. There is, near Cumberland, and within 
ten or twelve miles of the river, a tract of country that 
abounds with very large white-pine trees, suitable for 
masts of ships; some of these trees are from five to six 
feet in diameter, and run up one hundred feet without a 
branch. 
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Slate, marble, free-stone of the red and grey Port- 
land-kind, and iron ore, are found in abundance on the 



(12) 
banks of the Tiver. Several large iron-works are 
already established, which furnish bar-iron and cast- 
ings of an excellent quality. Limestone abounds every- 
where. Of coal too, there is an inexhaustible quantity, 
near Cumberland, laying on the banks of the river, and 
in other parts at no great distance from it; from whence, 
in future, not only all the towns and manufactories on 
the river may be supplied, but it may become a capital 
article of exportation. 

There is in the river a great plenty of very fine fish. 
Large quantities of shad and herrings are annually 
taken here and exported to the West-Indies. 

From the preceding observations, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the commerce of this river cannot be incon- 
siderable: And a single view of the situation upon 
which the city of Washington is laid out, points out 
that spot as the most eligible on the river, for a large 
commercial town. 

The City of Washington lays in latitude 38° 53".— It 
is situated on the east side of the Potomack, about four 
miles below the head of tide-water, and extends down 
the river nearly four miles, to an angle, which is formed 
by the junction of the eastern branch with the Poto- 
mack; it then runs along the eastern branch for more 
than two miles.— Its general width is about one mile 
and three quarters. 

(13) 
The eastern branch affords one of the finest harbors 
imaginable for ships. It is more than a mile wide at 
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its mouth, and holds nearly the same width for almost 
the whole distance to which the city extends upon it; 
it then narrows gradually to its head, which is about 
ten miles from its conflux with the Potomack. The 
channel of this branch lays on the side next the city; 
it has in all parts of it, as far as the city extends, from 
twenty to thirty-five feet of water. Above the city, it 
is only navigable for small craft. The channel is gen- 
erally so near the city, that a wharf, extended forty or 
fifty feet from the bank, will have water enough for the 
largest ships to come up, and discharge or receive their 
cargoes. The land on each side of the branch is suf- 
ficiently high to secure shipping from any wind that 
blows; and one very important advantage which this 
branch has, as a harbor, over all extensive rivers which 
freeze and are liable to be broken up suddenly by 
freshes or land floods, is, that on account of the short 
distance to which it extends into the land, no rapidity 
of current is ever occasioned by freshes; and, while 
vessels in the main river, if they should happen 
to be caught there by the ice, are liable to receive 
great injury, and are sometimes totally lost by it, those 
in the branch lay in perfect security.— It has also the 
advantage of being open some days later in the winter 
and earlier in the spring than the main river at George- 
Town, and the upper parts of the 

(14) 
city. The river generally shuts up about Christmas, 
and is open again the latter part of February, or very- 
early in March. Sometimes there are only short inter- 
ruptions by ice through the winter, and sometimes it 
happens that it is not closed so as to prevent the naviga- 
tion during the winter— This was the case last winter. 
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The main channel of the Potomack opposite the city, 
running near the Virginia shore, that part of the city 
which lays upon the Potomack has only a small channel, 
carrying from eight to twelve feet of water, until you 
come within about three quarters of a mile of George- 
Town, when the channel turning between Mason 's- 
Island and the city, gives a depth of water from twenty 
to thirty feet close in with the shore of the city. This 
renders the water-lots within that small space very 
valuable ; for any ships that come up the river may here 
lay within twenty yards of the city, and the boats which 
bring the produce of the country down the river, may 
at all times come here deep loaded as they come down ; 
whereas they could not go, thus loaded, down to the 
eastern branch, unless in very smooth weather. 

Before a particular description of the Spot, &c., on 
which the City of Washington is laid out, be given, it 
may not be improper to note the constitutional and legal 
Ground upon which the Location of the City is made. 

The Constitution of the United States grants to 

(15) 
Congress the power 'Ho exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding 
ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the Seat 
of the Government of the United States." 

In conformity with this constitutional power, the fol- 
lowing Act was passed on the 16th of July, 1790. 
''An ACT for establishing the Temporary and Per- 
manent Seat of Government of the United States. 

"Section 1st.— BE it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That a District of 
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Territory, not exceeding ten miles square, to be located, 
as hereafter directed, on the river Potomack, at some 
place between the mouths of the eastern branch and 
Conogochegue, be, and the same is hereby accepted for 
the Permanent Seat of the Government of the United 
States : Provided nevertheless, That the operations of 
the laws of the states, within such district, shall not be 
affected by this acceptance, until the time fixed for the 
removal of the Government thereto, and until Congress 
shall otherwise by law provide. 

'^Sect. 2d.— And be it further enacted. That the 
President of the United States be authorized to appoint, 
and by supplying vacancies, happening from refusal to 

(16) 
act, or other causes, to keep in appointment, as long as 
may be necessary, three Commissioners, who, or any 
two of whom, shall, under the direction of the President, 
survey, and by proper metes and bounds, define and 
limit a district of territory, under the limitations above 
mentioned; and the district, so defined, limited and 
located, shall be deemed the District accepted by this 
act for the permanent seat of the Government of the 
United States. 

^'Sect. 3d.— And be it enacted. That the said Commis- 
sioners, or any two of them, shall have power to pur- 
chase or accept such quantity of land, on the eastern 
side of the said river, within the said district, as the 
President shall deem proper for the use of the United 
States, and according to such plans as the President 
shall approve, the said Commissioners, or any two of 
them, shall, prior to the first Monday in December, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred, provide suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of Congress, and of 
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the President, and for the Public Offices of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

'^Sect. 4th.— And be it enacted, That for defraying 
the expence of such purchases and buildings, the Presi- 
dent of the United States be authorized and requested 
to accept grants of money. 

*'Sect. 5th.— And be it enacted. That prior to the 
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first Monday in December next, all offices attached to the 
Seat of the Government of the United States shall be 
removed to, and until the said first Monday in Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred, shall remain at the 
city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, at 
which place the session of Congress next ensuing the 
present shall be held. 

''Sect. 6th.— And be it enacted, That on the said first 
Monday in December, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred, the Seat of the Government of the United 
States shall, by virtue of this act, be transferred to the 
district and place aforesaid.— And all offices, attached 
to the Seat of Government, shall accordingly be re- 
moved thereto by their respective holders, and shall, 
after the said day, cease to be exercised elsewhere ; and 
that the necessary expence of such removal shall be de- 
frayed out of the duties on impost and tonnage, of 
which a sufficient sum is hereby appropriated." 

Upon examining the ground within the above de- 
scribed limits, and taking into consideration all circum- 
stances, the President fixed upon the spot upon which 
the city has since been laid out, as the most proper for 
erecting the public buildings which are authorized to 
be prepared by the foregoing act. 
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But the eastern branch being made one of the bound- 
aries, within which the district of ten miles square 



(18) 

was to be laid out, an amendment of the preceding act 
was thought necessary, so as to include a convenient 
part of the said branch, and the land on the south- 
eastern side of it, within the said district of ten miles 
square. A formal act for that purpose was accordingly- 
passed on the 3d day of March, 1791.— By this means 
the Commissioners were enabled so to lay off the dis- 
trict of ten miles square, that the center thereof is made 
the center of the spot on which the City is laid out, as 
nearly as the nature and form of the ground of the City 
will permit. The district of ten miles square thereby 
includes the river Potomack for five miles above and 
the like distance below the middle of the City ; and ex- 
tends in the state of Virginia about three miles over 
the river. 

The whole area of the City consists of upwards of 
four thousand acres.— The ground, on an average, is 
about forty feet above the water of the river. Although 
the whole, when taken together, appears to be nearly a 
level spot, yet it is found to consist of what may be 
called wavy land; and is sufficiently uneven to give 
many very extensive and beautiful views from various 
parts of it, as well as to effectually answer every pur- 
pose of cleansing and draining the city. 

Two creeks enter the City, one from the eastern 
branch, the other from the Potomack, and take such 
directions as to be made to communicate with each 
9 
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(19) 
other by a short canal.— -By this means a water trans- 
portation, for heavy articles, is opened into the heart 
of the City. 

No place has greater advantages of water, either for 
the supply of the City or for cleansing the streets, than 
this ground. The most obvious force is from the head 
waters of a creek which separates the City from George- 
Town.— This creek takes its rise in ground higher than 
the City, and can readily be conveyed to every part of 
it.— But the grand object for this purpose, which has 
been contemplated by those best acquainted with the 
country hereabouts, and the circumstances attending it, 
and which has been examined with an eye to this pur- 
pose, by good judges, is the Potomack. The water of 
this river above the Great Falls, 14 miles from the 
city, is one hundred and eight feet higher than the tide- 
water. A small branch, called Watt's-Branch, just 
above the falls, goes in a direction towards the City. 
From this branch to the city, a canal may be made 
(and the ground admits of it very well) into which the 
river, or any part of it, may be turned and carried 
through the City.— By this means the water may not 
only be carried over the highest ground in the City— 
but if necessary, over the tops of the houses. This 
operation appears so far from being chimerical, that it 
is pronounced by good judges, who have examined the 
ground through, and over which it must pass, that it 
may be effected for 

(20) 
perhaps less money than it has and will cost the Poto- 
mack Company, to make the river navigable at the 
Great and Little Falls, and to clear the bed of the river 
between them. 
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Should this be effected, the produce of the country 
will naturally be brought through it; and the situation 
afforded thereby for mills and manufactories of every 
kind, that require the aid of water, will be most excel- 
lent, and commensurate with any object. 

The public buildings for the accommodation of the 
Congress, and the President of the United States, are 
begun, and progress with much spirit. They are on 
a scale equal to the magnitude of the objects for which 
they are preparing; and will, agreeable to the plans 
which thave been adopted, be executed in a stile of 
architecture, chaste, magnificent and beautiful. They 
will be built with beautiful white stone; which is pro- 
nounced certainly equal, if not superior, to the best 
Portland stone, by persons who have been long expe- 
rienced in working the first quality of Portland stone. 
The quantity of this stone is fully equal to any demand 
that can arise from [for] it. That used for the public 
buildings is from an island about 40 miles below the 
city, which has been purchased by the Commissioners, 
and from which, and a tract of land lying on the river in 
the neighborhood of it, (the right of getting stone from 

(21) 

which, for 20 years, has also been purchased by the 
Commissioners,) it is supposed that enough of this 
stone may be obtained to answer every demand, how- 
ever great. 

Besides the buildings for the accommodation of the 
government of the United States, a very superb Hotel 
is erecting, the expence of which is defrayed by a lot- 
tery, the Hotel being the highest prize. This buildingf 
with its accommodations and dependencies, will per- 
haps be equal to any one of the kind in Europe. 
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The original proprietors of the land on which the City 
is laid out, in consideration of the great benefits which 
they expected to derive from the location of the city, 
conveyed, in trust, to the Commissioners, for the use 
of the public, and for the purpose of establishing the 
city, the whole of their respective lands which are in- 
cluded within the lines of the city, upon condition that, 
after retaining for the public the ground of the streets, 
and any number of squares that the President may 
think proper for public improvements or other public 
uses, the lots shall be fairly and equally divided between 
the public and the respective proprietors. 

By this means the public had possession of more than 
ten thousand lots, from which funds are to be raised to 
defray the expence of the public buildings, (in addition 
to 192,000 dollars,* given by the States of Virginia and 

* Virginia 120,000, and Maryland 72,000. 

(22) 

Maryland, for that purpose,) and to effect such other 
things as it may be incumbent upon the public to do in 
the city. Between three and four thousand lots have 
been already sold by the Commissioners, and the aver- 
age price at their public sales has exceeded two hun- 
dred and forty dollars a lot. The price of lots has 
lately risen very much, and a great increase of price is 
still expected, as the object comes to be more investi- 
gated, and better understood. 

After furnishing very ample funds for the accom- 
plishment of every object in the city, on the part of the 
public, a large surplus of lots will remain the property 
of the city, which hereafter may, and undoubtedly will 
be so applied, as to defray the annual expences incident 
to the city ; and the citizens, and their property, will be 
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forever free from a heavy tax, which is unavoidable in 
other large cities. 

Among the many advantages which will be derived 
to this city over almost all other large cities, from the 
circumstance of its being originally designed for the 
capital of a great nation, may be ranked as the fore- 
most ; the width of the streets, (none of which are less 
than ninety feet, and from that to one hundred and 
sixty,) and the attention which will be paid to levelling 
or regulating the streets upon a general principle, in 
the first instance, in such a manner as to avoid any 
future incon- 



(23) 
venience to such buildings as may be erected in the 
early establishment of the city, and to give that de- 
clivity to them, in the several parts of the city, which 
will readily and effectually carry off all filth in the 
common sewers. These circumstances are of the high- 
est importance, as they affect the health and the lives 
of the inhabitants. 

Besides the advantages which the City of Washing- 
ton will have, from its being the seat of government of 
the United States, from its being within a few miles of 
the center of the territory of the United States, from 
North to South, and nearly the center of population, 
and from the immediate commerce of the Potomack, it 
will receive an immense benefit from its intercourse 
with the country West of the Allegany mountains, 
through the Potomack, which offers itself as the most 
natural, and the nearest channel of commercial inter- 
course with that very extensive and rich country. 

At present, the land-carriage between the navigable 
waters of the Monongahelia, (a fork of the Ohio,) and 
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the navigable waters of the Potomack, is less than 40 
miles ; and a good waggon road is open between the two 
waters. Men of judgment on the subject of inland 
navigation, have examined the ground between the 
highest branches of the Potomack, and those of the 
Ohio, and have been decidedly of opinion, that the land 
carriage between the two places where boats may 
come to 
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each, can be reduced to fifteen miles; and they have 
nothing to convince them, that these waters may not, 
hereafter, be made to communicate with each other. 

The settlers on the Ohio and Mississippi, will of 
course carry their heavy produce to a market down 
those rivers; but their returns will be most natural 
through the Potomack, for they cannot ascend the 
Western Waters, without great expence or much loss 
of time ; the current there being so rapid, that a sharp 
boat with six oars can scarcely ascend fifteen miles a 
day. 

The Fur and Peltry trade of the Great Lakes may be 
brought to the City of Washington, through the channel 
of the Potomack, four hundred miles nearer than to 
any other shipping port to which it has been carried 
heretofore. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, mentions this 
subject in the following words:— ^* The Potomack offers 
itself under the following circumstances, for the trade 
of the Lakes, and the waters westward of Lake Erie. 
When it shall have entered that Lake, it must coast 
along its southern shore, on account of the number and 
excellence of its harbors; the northern, though short- 
est, having few harbors, and those unsafe.— Having 
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reached Cayahoga, to proceed on to New- York, it will 
have eight hundred and twenty-five miles, and five 
portages: Whereas it has but four hundred and 
twenty- 

(25) 
five miles to Alexandria, its imporium on the Potomack, 
if it turns into Cayahoga, and passes through that, Beg 
Beaver, Ohio, Yohogany, (on Monongahela and Cheat,) 
and the Potomack ; and there are but two portages ; the 
first of which, (from Gayahogo to Beg Beaver) may be 
removed by uniting the sources of these waters, which 
are Lakes in the neighborhood of each other, and in a 
champaign country.— The other from the waters of the 
Ohio to the Potomack, will be from fifteen to forty miles, 
according to the trouble that shall be taken to approach 
the two navigations.— For the trade of the Ohio, or that 
which shall come into it from its own waters, or from 
the Mississippi, it is nearer through the Potomack to 
Alexandria, than to New York, by five hundred and 
eighty miles, and is interrupted by one portage only. 
There is another circumstance of difference.— The lakes 
themselves never freeze; but the communications be- 
tween them freeze, and the Hudson's River itself is 
shut up by ice three months in the year; whereas the 
channel of the Chesapeak leads directly to a warm 
climate, the Southern parts of it rarely freeze at all, 
and whenever the Northern do, it is so near the sources 
of the rivers, that the frequent floods to which they ate 
liable break the ice up immediately, so that vessels may 
pass through the winter, subject only to accidental and 
short delays.'' 

In addition to the foregoing remarks, it may only be 
necessary to say, that there is not a river in America ca- 
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(26) 
pable of being rendered more secure from an attack by 
water than the Potomack. Its banks are every where 
high and bold, with the channel often not more than 
two hundred yards from the shore. Digg's-Point, 
about ten miles below the city of Washington, is re- 
markably well calculated for a battery; as all vessels 
coming up the river must present their bows at that 
point, for the distance of three miles; and after pass- 
ing, their stems are equally exposed for about the same 
distance; the middle of the channel there is not more 
than two hundred yards from the point. 

It may not be amiss to subjoin the following extracts 
from the laws of Maryland; and the terms and condi- 
tions for regulating the materials and manner of the 
buildings and improvements, on the lots in the City of 
Washington. 

Extract from the act of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, entitled, ''An act for opening and extending 
the navigation of the river Potomack, in which the 
shares are made real estate.'' 

''Be it enacted. That foreigners shall be and are 
hereby enabled to subscribe for and hold shares in the 
Potomack Company." 

Extract from an Act of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, entitled, "An Act concerning the territory 
of Columbia and the City of Washington." 

(27) 
"Be it enacted. That any foreigner may, by deed or 
will, hereafter to be made, take and hold lands within 
that part of the said territory which lies within this 
state, in the same manner as if he was a citizen of this 
state ; and the same lands may be conveyed by him, and 
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transmitted to, and be inherited by his heirs or rela- 
tions, as if he and they were citizens of this state ; Pro- 
vided, That no foreigner shall, in virtue hereof, be en- 
titled to any further or other privilege of a citizen." 

Terms and conditions declared by the President of 
the United States, for regulating the materials and 
manner of the buildings and improvements on the lots 
in the City of Washington. 

1st. ''That the outer and party-walls of all houses 
within the said city shall be built of brick or stone." 

2d. ''That all buildings on the streets shall be parallel 
thereto, and may be advanced to the line of the street, 
or withdraw therefrom, at the pleasure of the improver ; 
but where any such building is about to be erected, 
neither the foundation nor party-walls shall be begun 
without first applying to the person or persons ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners to superintend the build- 
ings within the city, who will afterwards ascertain the 
lines of the walls to correspond with these regulations." 

3d. "The walls of no house to be higher than forty 

"(28) 
feet to the roof in any part of the city; nor shall any 
be lower than thirty-five feet on any of the avenues. ' ' 

4th. "That the person or persons appointed by the 
Conamissioners to superintend the buildings, may enter 
on the land of any person to set out the foundation, and 
regulate the walls to be built between party and party, 
as to the breadth and thickness thereof ; which founda- 
tion shall be laid equally on the lands of the persons 
between whom such party-walls are to be built, and 
shall be of the breadth and thickness determined by 
such person proper; and the first builder shall be re- 
imbursed one moiety of the charge of such party- walls, 
or so much thereof, as the next builder shall have occa- 
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sion to make use of before such next builder shall any- 
way use or break into the wall; the charge or value 
thereof to be set by the person or persons so appointed 
by the Commissioners/' 

5th. ''As temporary conveniences will be proper for 
lodging workmen and securing materials for building, 
it is understood that such may be erected with the ap- 
probation of the Commissioners; but they may be re- 
moved or discontinued by the special order of the Com- 
missioners/' 

6th. ''The way into the squares being designed in a 
special manner for the common use, and convenience of 
the occupiers of the respective squares, the property in 
the same is reserved to the public, so that there may be 



(29) 
an immediate interference on any abuse of the use 
thereof by any individual, to the nuisance or obstruc- 
tion of others. The proprietors of the lots adjoining 
the entrance into the squares, on arching over the en- 
trance and fixing gates in the manner the Commis- 
sioners shall approve, shall be entitled to divide the 
space over the arching, and build it up with the range 
of that line of the square.'' 

7th. "No vaults shall be permitted under the streets, 
nor any encroachment on the foot way above, by steps, 
stoups, porches, cellar-doors, windows, ditches, or lean- 
ing walls, nor shall there be any projection over the 
streets other than the eves of the houses, without the 
consent of the Commissioners." 

8th. "These regulations are the terms and condi- 
tions, under and upon which conveyances are to be 
made, according to the deeds in trust of the lands within 
the city." 

The End. 
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JV^o^e.— Here ends the matter contained in this edition. In 
a subsequent edition published in 1794 at New York two addi- 
tional paragraphs appear as follows :— 

This short and general description of the City of 
Washington, the River Potomack, and the adjacent 
country, will not give a full and adequate idea of the 
advantages there offered to men of capital and enter- 
prize, as well as to adventurers of small property. To 
give a complete idea of these advantages, it would be 
necessary to specify particular instances, well known 
in America, of great profit in almost every kind of 
business, and of fortunes suddenly acquired, or doubled 
and trebled in a year or two, by purchases of lands or 
other real estate. It would be necessary to shew the 
value of money, demonstrated by the actual rate of 
interest, which is not less than ten, twelve, or even 
fifteen per cent, in some parts of America, and espe- 
cially in the part here described. 

It would be necessary to detail the new and singular 
circumstances of this young, fertile, and flourishing 
country; its rapid population, its free government, 
which leaves the genius of man totally unfettered ; the 
pure morals of its inhabitants, which secure public and 
private felicity, and the infinity of new objects of 
speculation, which open certain prospects of accumu- 
lating immense wealth in a short period of time; cir- 
cumstances which are unknown, and appear almost 
incredible to Europeans: But these things are well 
known in America, and they will doubtless be unfolded 
to foreigners, as fast as national policy will require. 
Were it generally known in Europe, that capital may 
be doubled every year in America, and that without the 
least hazard, it might awaken a spirit of speculation, 
which would too suddenly transfer inmiense capitals 
from their employment in valuable manufactures in 
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Europe, and actually injure this country, by raising the 
price of European commodities which we want. To 
open these prospects upon Europeans gradu<illy, may 
answer a better purpose for both countries, and for this 
end the foregoing concise and general description is 
deemed amply suflScient. 



THE END. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 

It has been thought expedient, by the Committee on 
Publication of the Colunibia Historical Society, to re- 
print occasionally as part of the annual volimie of 
Records, early and rare letters or pamphlets relating to 
the City of Washington or to the District of Columbia. 

The authorship of the tract that foUoVs, upon the 
proper government of the District, has not been traced. 
Its subject, however, and the very early period of its 
publication, combine to make it of special interest as 
showing how the minds of our earliest citizens were oc- 
cupied upon the perennial question discussed. 

There is some reason to suppose that this production, 
issued without date, was the earliest book printed in 
Washington. A clue to the actual time of its publica- 
tion is found in A. B. Woodward's fifth number of 
^'Epaminondas on the Government of the Territory of 
Columbia,'' under date of ''City of Washington, Jan- 
uary 15, 1801," in which the author distinctly refers to 
this production as recently met with by him.* Pre- 
sumptively, therefore, this publication saw the light 
some time in the latter part of the year 1800. 

Its issue ''from the Cabinet Office" refers to the 
printing office of "The National Magazine, or Cabinet 
of the United States," issued in Washington (eight 
numbers) in 1800-1801. 

Committee on Publication. 
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ENQUIRIES, &c. 



THAT Congress have power to exercise exclusive 
legislation over the Territory of Columbia, no doubt can 
exist. But three important questions at this time pre- 
sent themselves, which seem to be fair and proper sub- 
jects of discussion, and which demand the most serious 
deliberation. 

First. Are Congress positively bound to assume to 
themselves the exclusive jurisdiction, of this Territory 
of ten miles square? 

Secondly. Does the acceptance, and removal of the 
seat of Government to the City of Washington, amount 
to an assumption on the part of Congress, of the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the Territory of Columbia? 

Thirdly. If Congress are not bound to assume, and 
if they have not assumed already to themselves, this 
exclusive jurisdiction; is it expedient, that they should 
at this time do it? 

To form a proper judgment upon these several ques- 
tions, it is necessary to take a view of that part of the 
constitution of the United States, which relates to the 
subject; the acts of the respective state legislatures 
which made the cession ; and the act of Congress, which 
accepted of that cession. 

First. The constitution of the United States, in 
article the first, section the eighth provides: 

''The Congress shall have power to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such dis- 
trict, (not exceeding ten miles square,) as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of Con- 
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gress, become the seat of the government of the United 
States.'' 

The act of the Maryland Legislature, passed at 
November session, 1788, c. 46, provides: 

''That the representatives of this state, in the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, appointed to assemble at New- York, on the first 
Monday of March next, be, and they are hereby author- 
ized and required, on the behalf of this state, to cede to 
the Congress of the United States, any district in this 
state not exceeding ten miles square, which the Con- 
gress may fix upon and accept for the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States." 

By the act of the Virginia Legislature, passed at 
their December session, 1789, c. 49, Body of Laws, 52.3. 

''That a tract of country, not exceeding ten miles 
square, or any lesser quantity, to be located within the 
limits of this state, and in any part thereof, as Con- 
gress may by law direct, shall be, and the same is here- 
by forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress, and 
government of the United States, in full and absolute 
right and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of soil, as of 
persons residing, or to reside thereon ; pursuant to the 
tenor and effect, of the eighth section of the first article 
of the constitution of government of the United States. 
Provided, that nothing herein contained, shall be con- 
strued to vest in the United States, any right of prop- 
erty in the soil; or to affect the rights of individuals 
therein, otherwise than the same shall or may be trans- 
ferred by such individuals, to the United States. Pro- 
vided also. That the jurisdiction of the laws of this 
conamonwealth, over the persons, and property of per- 
sons residing within the limits of the cession aforesaid, 
shall not cease or determine, until congress, having ac- 
cepted the said cession, shall by law, provide for the 
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government thereof, under their jurisdiction, in manner 
provided by the article of the constitution before re- 
cited.'' 

By the act of Congress, passed at the second session 
of the first Congress, and on the 16th July, 1790, chapter 
28, it is provided ; 

**That a district of territory, not exceeding ten miles 
square, to be located as hereafter directed, on the river 
Potomac, at some place between the mouths of the 
Eastern branch and Conogocheague, be, and the same is 
hereby accepted, for the permanent seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, Provided nevertheless, That 
the operation of the laws of the state within such dis- 
trict, shall not be affected by this acceptance, until the 
time fixed for the removal of the seat of the government 
thereto, and until Congress shall otherwise by law 
provide." 

By the act of the Maryland Legislature, passed at 
their November session, 1791, c. 45, s. 2. it was enacted 
as follows: 

**That all that part of the said territory, called Co- 
lumbia, which lies within the limits of this state, shall 
be, and the same is hereby acknowledged to be forever 
ceded and relinquished to the congress and government 
of the United States, in full and absolute right, and 
exclusive jurisdiction, as well of soil, as of persons 
residing, or to reside thereon, pursuant to the tenor and 
effect of the 8th section of the 1st article of the con- 
stitution of government of the United States,: Pro- 
vided, that nothing herein contained, shall be so con- 
strued, as to vest in the United States, any right of 
property in the soil, as to affect the rights of indi- 
viduals therein, otherwise than the same shall or may 
be transferred by such individuals to the U. States: 
And provided also, that the jurisdiction of the laws of 
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this state over the persons & property of individuals 
residing within the limits of the cession aforesaid, shall 
not cease or determine, nntil congress, shall by law, 
provide for the government thereof, nnder their jnris- 
diction, in manner provided, by the article of the con- 
stitution before recited/' 

It is believed that these are the only laws which re- 
late to the subject. We are first to consider— "Are 
Congress positively bound to assume to themselves an 
exclusive jurisdiction over the Territory of Columbia?'' 
The words of the constitution, it is contended, are not 
imperative. A grant of i)ower to do an act, does not 
imi)08e an obligation to exercise that power. The exi- 
gency of a particular case, may demand the exercise of 
delegated power ; but there it is the pressing necessity, 
and not the grant of power, that compels the exercise 
of it. Every part of this section proves the correctness 
and propriety of this position. ''Congress shall have 
I)ower to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, &c." This embraces every species of taxation 
that can be supposed, and congress have power to 
impose, any and every tax, duty, impost, or excise, that 
ever was devised, or that can be devised; yet it surely 
will not be concluded, that they are bound to exercise 
this power in its fullest extent. If they had funds in 
their treasury, to answer the demands of government, 
it would not be contended that they were obliged to 
lay and collect taxes. ''Congress shall have power to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States." 
But it cannot be contended that they would be obliged 
to borrow money, if, in their treasury, they had already 
wherewith in abundance, to answer the demands upon 
it. "To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the several Indian 
Tribes.'' This does not impose upon congress, the 
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necessity of forming commercial treaties, or regulations 
with every nation, or any nation. It has not yet 
obliged them to regulate commerce among the several 
states; and doubtless, there are many Indian Tribes, 
upon whom this part of the constitution has never been 
brought to operate. Should the opinion prevail, that 
commerce is injured, rather than benefited, by regula- 
tions imposed upon it by government, surely, congress 
would not think themselves compelled to exercise the 
power delegated to them by this part of the constitution. 
''Congress shall have power to establish an uniform 
rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject 
of bankrupcies, throughout the United States." Con- 
gress do not seem to have considered this part of the 
constitution imperative, they passed no act for natural- 
ization, until the second session of congress, and ten 
years elapsed, before they passed a bankrupt law ; and 
it is to be presumed they would not have violated the 
constitution, if they had delayed it twenty years longer. 
Thus have the clauses of this section, been taken in 
order, as they are written; it is believed, that if every 
part was separately considered, it would be seen, that 
in no one instance, are the words imperative. But two 
other instances may be cited, to prove unanswerably, 
that the grant of power, does not always, and neces- 
sarily, impose the obligation to exercise that power.— 
''Congress shalj have power to declare war, grant 
letters of marque and reprisals, &c. " "To provide and 
maintain a navy." No arguments are necessary, to 
prove that the exercise of these powers is not a matter 
of necessity, let the situation of our country be what it 
may; but that it is a matter of sound discretion, to be 
governed and directed by existing circumstances, or 
probable events. If then the mere grant of power, does 
not always impose the necessity of exercising that 
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power, it is believed, there is no expression in that part 
of the section, which relates to the power of exercising 
exclusive legislation over the ten miles square, that can 
be construed to take from Congress the right of exercis- 
ing that sound discretion upon the subject, which, in 
other cases, above enumerated, they are left to exer- 
cise. If the opinions of the state legislatures, and of 
the first congress, many of whom assisted in framing 
the constitution, are entitled to any weight in the deci- 
sion of this question, they are decidedly with the con- 
struction of the constitution now contended for.— By 
providing for the continuance of the state jurisdiction, 
in case congress should not assume exclusive legisla- 
tion, they have unequivocally shewn, that in their 
opinion, congress possessed a power they were not 
obliged to exercise : And a venerable expositor of the 
law tells us, that it is a maxim thereof, that **con- 
temporania expositio est fortissima in lege." If then 
congress be not compelled by the constitution to assume 
the exercise of exclusive legislation over the ten miles 
square.— We are secondly to consider, 

*' Whether the acceptance and removal of the seat of 
government to the City of Washington, amount to an 
assumption, on the part of congress, of the exclusive 
jurisdiction over the Territory of Columbia? 

If it has been proved that the words of the constitu- 
tion in this case, are not imperative, and that congress 
have a discretionary power on the subject, a bare read- 
ing of the acts of the state legislatures, making the 
cession, and the act of congress, making the acceptance, 
will supercede the necessity of argument, to prove the 
incorrectness of those who may hold the affirmative. 
It has been said by some, that we are at present without 
law in the Territory of Columbia, that the powers of 
all our civil officers are at an end, and that we can only 
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be relieved from this dreadful situation by the inter- 
position of congress. Dreadful indeed is, and for some 
time past, has been our situation, if this idea be correct ; 
it is hoped, however, that the aforegoing observations 
prove, that this idea is not correct. But for argument 
sake, be it admitted, that the words of the constitution 
are imperative, that they leave congress no discretion 
on the subject, but compel them, right or wrong, ex- 
pedient or inexpedient, to assume; it does not follow, 
nor can it be contended, that the constitution obliges the 
states, or any of them, to make the cession. If then, 
the power of the state, upon this subject, is not in any 
manner affected by the constitution, it cannot be denied, 
that the uncontrouled power over a subject, includes 
every subordinate power, and therefore the states of 
Maryland and Virginia, having the power to grant, but 
not being bound to do so, had also the power, to annex 
a condition to the grant which they made. They have 
done so, in their respective laws of cession; and let 
the construction of the constitution be what it may, we 
are, by the conditions aunexed to those grants, secured 
in the enjoyment of those laws, which we have hereto- 
fore lived under, until congress shall, by a legislative 
act, take it away from us. 

Believing that congress have a discretion upon this 
subject of assumption, and that they have not, by any 
act of theirs, yet assumed— we are thirdly, to consider, 
whether it is expedient, that they should at this time, 
assume to themselves, the power of exercising exclusive 
legislation over the Territory of Columbia? 

In considering this important question, it will be 
necessary to ascertain, what will be the effect and con- 
sequence of such an assimiption, and what are the ob- 
jects to be obtained by it? In this case particularly, 
there can be no question, as to the power and right, 
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which Maryland and Yirginia had, to make the cession ; 
becanse, iiix>n the right to cede, mnst depend, the right 
of congress to assume. The constitution gives to con- 
gress the ix)wer, **to exercise exclnsiTe l^:islation in 
all cases whatsoever, over such district," &c., "as may, 
by cession of particular states, and the acceptance of 
congress, become the seat of government of the United 
states. '^ These words are strong and operative. The 
acts of the legislatures of Maryland and Virginia, are 
still stronger, ** shall be, and the same is hereby forever 
ceded and relinquished to the congress and government 
of the United states, in full and absolute rights and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, as well of soil, as of persons resid- 
ing, or to reside thereon." This cession, however, has 
annexed to it, a condition, saving to the states, their re- 
spective jurisdictions, until congress shall assume their 
right to legislate for the people within the district; and 
this cession congress has accepted, upon the condition 
thereto annexed: Remove this condition, which Con- 
gress have the i)ower to do, and can anything be more 
clear, than that the Territory of Columbia ceases to be 
component parts of the states respectively, to which it 
formerly belonged! Can it be, that a tract of country, 
and its inhabitants, which Maryland has ceded, and 
forever relinquished, in fvll and absolute right and eoc- 
clusive jurisdiction, as well of soil, as of persons resid- 
ing, or to reside thereon, and which has been accepted 
by the power to whom it was ceded, still remains, and 
constitutes a part of the state of Maryland, and a por- 
tion of its citizens! The idea is so repugnant to the 
plain meaning of the words, both of the constitution, 
and the subsequent acts of legislation, that it is imjws- 
sible to find stronger terms than they afford, to combat 
it with. The effect of an assumption then, is to reduce 
us to that political situation, which Americans depre- 
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cate ; we are to be governed by laws, in the making of 
which, we have no participation; we have no share in 
the state governments, of which we have no reason to 
complain, for we are separated from them ; bnt we have 
no share in electing the members of congress, who are 
exclusively to legislate for us. We are reduced to the 
mortifying situation, of being subject to laws, made, or 
to be made, by we know not whom; by agents, not of 
our choice, in no degree responsible to us, who from 
their situation, and the circumstance of having other 
constituents to serve, are not likely to be very tender of 
our rights, or very much alive to our interests. We 
resort in vain to the constitution, for the means of re- 
lief ; from that instrument, we cannot hope to have our 
situation ameliorated. 

In the 2d section of the 1st article, the rule of repre- 
sentation is settled. *^The House of Eepresentatives 
shall be composed of members, chosen every second 
year, by the people of the several states;'' but if we 
cease to be of any state, we can derive no benefit from 
that clause. In the 3d section of the same article, the 
rule for forming the second branch of the legislature is 
prescribed. *'The Senate of the United states shall be 
composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the 
legislature thereof." In this branch we can have no 
participation, unless we are constituted a state, and that 
we can never be, because the power of exercising ex- 
clusive legislation, vested by the constitution in con- 
gress, is incompatible with the existence of a state, en- 
joying a legislature of its own. But for a moment, sup- 
pose for argument sake, that the constitution of the 
United States, and the subsequent acts of legislation, 
making the cession and acceptance, do not dismember 
us from the states, to which we have heretofore re- 
spectively belonged ; still our situation is no better from 
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that circumstance. It cannot be denied, that the as- 
sumption of congress, will free the Territory of Colum- 
bia and its inhabitants, from the operation of all laws, 
except those passed by the congress. We shall be sub- 
ject to no state law, they will possess no power to tax 
us, their tribunals will have no jurisdiction over us. 
Can it be contended, or expected, that thus situated, we 
have a right to vote for members of the state legisla- 
tures? The idea of a right, to make laws for others, not 
binding upon ourselves; of interfering with the con- 
cerns of a government, with which we are in no way 
concerned ; of which we are wholly independent ; in the 
management of whose concerns we have no interest, is 
too absurd to be seriously considered. Thus situated, 
the constitution excludes us from the privilege of vot- 
ing for members of congress also: For, in the 2d 
section of the 1st article, the provision is, that ^Hhe 
electors in each state shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature,'' and if we are not qualified to vote 
for the state legislature, we are not qualified to vote 
for members of congress. There is however another 
serious objection to the assumption at this time, aris- 
ing from the necessary increase of burthens and taxes 
that it will produce. At present, we share with our 
neighbours of the counties of Montgomery, Prince 
George's and Fairfax, the benefits of the jurisprudence 
under which they respectively live, and we contribute 
our share to pay the expences of it. If we are separate 
from them we must have courts of justice, civil oflScers 
of every description, necessary for the organization and 
government of a society, and with them a train of taxes 
and burthens which we are unable in our present situa- 
tion to sustain. The idea of assuming the jurisdiction, 
and still leaving us subject to the tribunals of justice in 
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the states of Maryland and Virginia, as contemplated 
in the bill before Congress, now under consideration, 
will be hereafter shewn to be impracticable. These are 
among the evil consequences that will necessarily re- 
sult from the act of congress, assuming the power of 
exercising exclusive legislation over the Territory of 
Columbia. We are unwilling to attempt to enumerate 
or consider the motives that may weigh with Congress 
to assume, but we trust that they must be powerful 
motives indeed which will induce Congress to bring 
upon us the evils that will necessarily and unavoidably 
result from such a measure. 

We shall conclude with some remarks upon the bill 
before congress, at this time, ^^ concerning the Terri- 
tory of Columbia.'' If it be true, as has been con- 
tended, that congress are not absolutely bound to 
assume, that they have yet done no act, that amounts to 
an assumption, and that, by the acts of cession and ac- 
ceptance, the different parts of the Territory of Colum- 
bia remain under the jurisdiction and laws of that state, 
to which each heretofore respectively belonged, and will 
continue to do so, until congress shall interpose; then 
it will be admitted that the law now contemplated, is 
at best but a work of supererogation. If that were all, 
we should be freed from a great share of that anxiety, 
which we feel upon the occasion. But, believing, as we 
do, that it will be ruinotis in its effects and operation 
to this district, we trust we shall be excused, for stating 
the reasons that have induced us to adopt that opinion. 

Whenever congress undertake to legislate for the 
District of Columbia, the cession of the respective states, 
which was before, conditional, becomes thereby abso- 
lute; and the power of congress, whenever they think 
proper to use it, goes to the entire exclusion of the 
powers of the states, over the respective parts of the 
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District. If this law be enacted, it is to all intents and 
purposes, a law, providing for the government of the 
District, under the jurisdiction of congress, and not 
only deprives the states of further power to legislate 
for us, but effectually destroys the jurisdiction of the 
courts of justice, and all the civil oflScers of the states, 
over the Territory, and its inhabitants. The first 
clause enacts, that the laws of Virginia and Maryland, 
as they stood on the first of December, shall continue to 
be the laws of the Territory, in the respective parts 
thereof, that were formerly attached to those states. 
But from the time that act shall pass, those laws will 
derive their obligatory force from congress, and not 
from the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland. The 
second clause enacts, that all the executive and judicial 
officers, appointed by Virginia and Maryland, who had 
jurisdiction heretofore over the Territory of Columbia, 
shall continue to exercise ths same, until removed by 
the President of the United states. The congress, hav- 
ing by this act, assumed to themselves the exclusive 
jurisdiction over this Territory, and thereby super- 
seded the power and jurisdictions of the states, can they, 
by any act of theirs, transfer to the judicatures and 
civil officers of the states, a power and jurisdiction over 
things and persons, not within the power and jurisdic- 
tion of the states which have constituted those judica- 
tures and civil officers. As well might congress say, 
that all disputes of every nature, between the citizens 
of the North- Western Territory, shall be heard, tried, 
and adjudged, by the courts of Maryland and Virginia. 
Let it be remembered, that in that part of the Territory 
of Columbia, which is in the state of Maryland, there 
is no court constituted for the trial of civil causes. 
George-Town is incorporated, but it has no court ex- 
cept for the trial of assaults, batteries, and breaches of 
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the peace, very limited indeed in its jurisdiction. This 
District takes in part of the counties of Montgomery 
and Prince George's, in Maryland; the courts to which 
the inhabitants now resort for the trial of their causes, 
are the courts of their respective counties, both held 
without the limits of the District; the general court, 
court of chancery, and court of appeals, all held in the 
city of Annapolis. Nor will the people in that part of 
the Territory which lies in Virginia, be in a much better 
situation. Alexandria indeed, is incorporated, and has 
a court, vested with powers to try civil causes, but the 
jurisdiction of that court is limited to the town itself, 
which makes but a small part of the District, and is also 
limited to controversies existing between parties, both 
of whom are residents of the town. But, for a moment 
suppose, strange as the idea is, that congress may 
adopt as their own, the courts and civil officers of these 
respective states, in every point of view, these courts 
and civil officers, whilst they are exercising jurisdic- 
tion and authority within the limits, and over the per- 
sons within this district, are exercising a jurisdiction 
and authority which they derive from congress, and not 
from the states to which they respectively belong. If 
this be admitted, and it would seem that it cannot be 
denied; what is the consequence? By an act of as- 
sembly, passed in Maryland, at their November session, 

1791, chap. 80; confirmed at their November session, 

1792, chap. 22, it is enacted, ^^That no member of con- 
gress, or person holding an office of trust or profit, un- 
der the United States, shall be capable of having a seat 
in the general assembly, or being an elector of tlje 
senate, or holding any office of trust or profit, under this 
state; and if any member of the general assembly, 
elector of the senate, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under this state, shall take his seat in con- 
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gress, or accept of an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, or being elected to congress, or ap- 
pointed to an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, not making his resignation of his seat in con- 
gress, or of his office, as the case may be, within thirty- 
days, after notice of his election or appointment to 
office as aforesaid, his seat in the legislature of this 
state, or as elector of the senate, or of his office, held 
under this state, as aforesaid, shall be void/' By the 
Virginia legislature, at their December session, 1798, 
chap. 15, it was enacted ^^That no person, holding or 
accepting any office or place, or any commission, or 
appointment whatsoever, civil or military, under the au- 
thority of the United States, whether any pay or emolu- 
ment be attached to such office, place, commission or ap- 
pointment, or otherwise, or accepting, or receiving any 
emolument whatsoever from the United States, shall be 
capable of being elected to, or holding any office, legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial, or any other office, place, 
or appointment of trust or profit, under the government 
of this commonwealth; provided, that nothing herein 
contained, shall be so construed, as to prevent members 
of congress from sitting as county court magistrates, 
or from holding offices in the militia, or so as to exclude 
any person receiving a pension from the United States, 
in consequence of any wound received in war, from any 
office under this commonwealth, on account of such 
pension. 

^^And that any person, nominated to any office, place, 
or appointment, under the general government, who 
shall not signify his intention to decline the acceptance 
thereof, previous to acting under any appointment 
under this conamonwealth, shall be equally liable to the 
exclusions of this act, as if he had actually accepted 
the same.'' From an examination of these laws, 
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usually called the exclusion bills, it will be found, that 
the judges, sheriffs, and other civil oflScers of the state, 
whose powers are not confined to the Territory of Co- 
lumbia, must decline to exercise the powers intended to 
be delegated to them by this bill, or vacate the oflSces 
they respectively hold under the states to which they 
belong. There can be no doubt as to the choice they 
will make, and we shall be left in a state of nature, 
without judicatures to expound the law, decide contro- 
versies, or enforce the execution of contract, without 
conservators of the peace, or executive oflScers of any 
kind. In this only, we shall differ from a people in a 
state of nature; they have the power and the right to 
enter into social compacts, to make laws for themselves, 
and remedy existing evils. We have no such power, 
we are civilly and politically extinct. 

If, however, congress should deem it expedient to 
assume the exclusive jurisdiction, it is confidently 
hoped, that they will first provide a system of jurispru- 
dence for us; make the arrangements necessary to en- 
able us to govern ourselves, and not expose us to the 
diflficulties, that it is apprehended will result from the 
enacting into a law, the Bill now under consideration. 
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PREFATOBT XOTK 

The following pamphlet, printed in Washington in 
the year 1804, and published anon3rmoasIy, is estab- 
lished by collateral evidence to have been written by 
Thomas Law, one of the earliest and wealthiest of the 
first proprietors of Washington. Mr. Law was, per- 
haps, the foremost promoter of this canal sdieme, for 
joining the waters of the Potomac with the Eastern 
Branch, by a water-way rnnning through the city. At 
that day, the Eastern Branch had a good depth of 
water, and was navigable as far as Bladensborg. 

The charter of incorporation of **The Washington 
Canal Company*' named as incorporators, Thomas 
Tingey, Daniel Carroll, of Dnddington ; Thomas Law, 
and Daniel Carroll Brent, and became a law by the 
signature of President Jefferson, May 1, 1802. 

This charter, and certain statistics and letters relat- 
ing to the projected canal, contained in the ** Appendix'' 
referred to by Mr. Law, are omitted in this reprint 
from want of room. 

COMMITTEB ON PuBMCATION. 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 

Strangebs who came to this city a few years ago, and 
who made enquiry respecting it, were informed that the 
Eastern Branch harbor was almost stopped at the 
mouth; that funds would be wanting to finish the 
Capitol, and that in all probability Congress would 
meet in the President's house, which was rapidly pro- 
gressing, while the foundation of the Capitol was 
scarcely laid. 

Upon asking why the commissioners had not per- 
fected the Canal, which was commenced with the wise 
intention of bringing stone, and all the materials for the 
public buildings, they were informed that the necessity 
of appropriating their funds to the public buildings had 
made the commissioners desist, and leave this all-im- 
portant work unfinished. Some gentlemen, friends to 
the city, applied about eight years ago to the state of 
Maryland for an act, authorizing a lottery to raise funds 
for the opening of the canal, which was granted, though 
the plan failed. But without adverting to the past, let 
us behold the scene now exhibited. The public build- 
ings have been prepared, and Congress has confirmed 
the plan of the city; the navy of the United States, 
now riding at anchor, has evinced the goodness of the 
Eastern Branch harbor, and experience has falsified all 
objections to it. 

Congress has appropriated money to. proceed with 
the other wing of the Capitol. 

Pennsylvania avenue, which is the line of communi- 
cation through the center of the city, has, by the 
President's patronage, now a good foot path and an 
excellent carriage way, and more houses have been built 
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upon it within these two years than in any other street 
of the city. 

Louisiana is now obtained, and the road from New- 
Orleans to Boston goes in a direct line through Wash- 
ington city. Lastly, the obstructions in the Potomack, 
above the city, have been removed. 

The metropolis of every European country bears in 
general too great a proportion to its inhabitants. Paris, 
London, &c. are proofs of this. In America it will be 
found, that the principal cities of the Atlantic states 
progress with the population of the interior. It will 
naturally be asked, why the permanent seat of govern- 
ment has advanced so slowly? In answer let it be re- 
membered, that at first doubts were suggested of the 
coming of Congress, and afterwards serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained that they would not continue in 
Washington city. The greatest obstacles to advance- 
ment, however, were the counteractions of Alexandria 
and George-Town, which, being previously established, 
supplied the city with building materials, goods, &c., 
whereby these two places have increased their popula- 
tion about five or six thousand. 

Unfortunately, also, the public buildings, being 
placed at a distance from each other, created a division 
among the inhabitants; and the question has always 
been agitated, which end of the city would prepon- 
derate? If the Capitol and President's house and 
oflSces had been nearer, one common interest would have 
united the citizens, and a concentrated population 
would have appeared, advantageous and agreeable 
to all. 

With a view to benefit the city. Congress has passed 
a most liberal act, granting the wharfage to the pro- 
posed canal for fifty years, on conditions which appear 
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at large in tfee accompanyi^g act. Vide Appendix, 
No. 1. 

The obstructions in the Poton^ack above Washington 
b^ing now removed aad the Monocasee opened, whidi 
flows into the Potomack, and the impedimenta at the 
mouth of the Shenandoah doing away, it is evident 
tiiat most of the flour, com, &c. now carried by waggons 
to Baltimore, must be conveyed by the proposed canal 
all through the city. The advantages contemplated to 
result from the intended Washington canal are as 
follow : 

1st. Hemp, timber, flour, iron, capper, wood, stone, 
slate, lime and sand, potatoes, corn, &c. may be con- 
veyed from the Potomack to the Navy-yard on the East- 
em Branch, which is rapidly advancing, without taking 
the circuitous and hazardous route by Turkey Blizzard 
point, which requires also two tides. 

2d. Wood, lumber, com, &c. may come by water from 
Bladensburg and the Eastern Branch to the city and 
George-town. 

3rd. The city all through may be supplied with every 
thing, from the banks of the canal, witii little expense 
of cartage, whereas now the inhabitants near the centre 
are obliged to bring all they require, at a vast expense 
of cartage, from the extremities. 

4th. The boats returning will take sugar^ coffee, tea, 
dry goods, &c. As Congress has allowed to the canal 
company the same rate of wharfage as George-town, ac- 
companying is a statement of George-town rates. Vide 
Appendix, No. II. 

Though the salubrity of the city will be benefited by 

the canal, and though great facilities will be created by 

its water communications, yet I am aware that few will 

be induced to become subscribers, unless it can be 

II 
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demonstrated by calcnlation, that it will yield an im-^ 
mediate and constantly increasing profit. 

With a view to enable others to form an estimate of 
the probable receipts, a statement of the last census of 
this city has been obtained from the collector's office, 
whereby it appears that the population has nearly 
doubled in three years. With the same view, also, an 
estimate of the materials required for erecting brick 
and wooden houses of small dimensions, has been obr 
tained, and the rates of wharfage annexed. Vide Ap- 
pendix, No. in. 

And from the two foregoing statements, a rough esti- 
mate of the immediate profits that may reasonably be 
expected, is submitted in Appendix, No. IV. 

This calculation will, we trust, be deemed very 
moderate indeed, if it is considered that draymen and 
boatmen will build themselves houses, or rent them on 
the banks of the canal, as wood for burning of bricks, 
stone, lime, coal, flour, &c. will be landed there, instead 
of bringing them from the extremities of the city, and 
as these will require shops and warehouses. During 
the last year the greatest number of buildings have been 
erected along Pennsylvania avenue, and its streets in 
the vicinity between the public buildings. The reason 
is obvious: the members of Congress and visitors are 
equi-distant from the President's house and offices and 
the Capitol. 

As the city, not long ago a wilderness, becomes inde- 
X)endent of Alexandria and George-town, it will pro- 
gress in a compound ratio. No sooner is a canal formed 
through a town or city, than stores, &c. are errected on 
its banks. Unless this canal is formed, Pennsylvania 
avenue and other central streets will only promote the 
extremities of the city by having all their supplies from 
thence ; but as soon as it is effected, the boarding houses, 
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the houses of the public officers, the houses of am- 
bassadors, the stores, &c. all will have their articles 
from the banks of the canal, and all will combine to 
create business and population. 

Then will cease the complaint that the houses are too 
scattered; then will the streets leading from the canal 
shew the excellency of the plan; then will the in- 
habitants have a short, cheap and useful communica- 
tion with the water ; then will vessels come to the mouths 
of the canal on the Eastern branch and the Potomack, 
to supply stores for the city; then will the inhabitants 
who come over the bridge with marketing, obtain tea, 
sugar, woolens, cotton, &c. to take back; then, in short, 
will the city become independent, and constantly in- 
creasing. With magnetic influence it will attract set- 
tlers, and soon we shall see insurance offices and com- 
mercial houses established, and play houses opened: 
business and amusement both co-operating to make it 
an eligible place of residence. 

The population of the United States now far exceeds 
six millions, and as it doubles in twenty-four years, 
must not the metropolis increase also? 

Last year Congress, by voting a sum of money for the 
Capitol, and by resolving not to alter the plan of the 
city, banished forever all doubts, and in consequence 
more houses have been built since that decisive crisis 
than in any preceding year. As a proof of the con- 
fidence established, one proprietor whose lots are con- 
tiguous to Pennsylvania avenue, informs me that he 
has had twenty times more applications for lots this 
year than he ever had before. 

Though the members, of Congress and the President 
and the secretaries of treasury, navy, army, &c. and all 
their establishments, and the ambassadors and stran- 
gers, and the Navy-yard, expend vast sums in the city. 
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yet I should be doubtful whether it would become very 
populous, if its situation for commerce did not render 
it preferable to any other on the Atlantic states, New- 
York, perhaps, excepted. 

The wise, foreseeing great man, whose name this 
city bears, in his last will conveyed his solemn senti- 
ments of the great quantities of flour, copper, iron, coal, 
&c. which would come down the Potomack, by desiring 
the legatees not to sell their shares in that canal com- 
pany. Examine the map, the Potomack runs in a direct 
line, and is navigable to Cumberland, two hundred and 
thirty miles. The south branch, flowing into it seven- 
teen miles below Cumberland, is navigable one hundred 
miles. 



Cape Capeon sixty 


miles below do. is navigable 20 


Connogochegue 90 


do. 


do. 24 


Connogochegue 90 


do. 


do. 24 


Opecon ' 125 


do. 


do. 25 


Shenandoah 130 


do. 


do. 150 


Monocasee 150 


do. 


do. 40 



Total navigable streams, five hundred and eighty 
nine. 

The district of Columbia in eleven months exported 
268,000 barrels of flour, and Baltimore, in six chosen 
months 255,000. The preference of the Potomack 's 
communication with lake Erie, &c. to all other rivers, 
is fully exhibited in Mr. Jefferson's Notes on Virginia; 
and already a law has passed in Virginia and Maryland 
for a turnpike-road between the head waters of the 
Potomack and a branch of the Ohio, and a company is 
incorporated for that purpose. Hitherto many specu- 
lators have come to this city with ideas of forcing its 
improvements; henceforth it will progress by natural 
means. 
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/'In nova fert animus mntatas dicere formas." 

The following paragraphs from the National In- 
telligencer are deserving of notice : 

''The public will be best informed through the me- 
"dium of your paper, that the work commenced last 
"summer on the Monocasee, is now completely finished, 
"and that good navigation is now afforded from a dis- 
"tance of several miles beyond Frederick-town, down 
"the Monocasee, to the Potomack, and thence to the 
"city of Washington. The quantity of flour sent 
"annually to Baltimore from the country watered by 
"the Monocasee, has been estimated at 50,000 barrels, 
"the whole of which must now come to Washingtoii 
"and Gteorge-town, as soon as boats can be prepared, 
"and they are preparing. 

"This operation on the Monocasee, by the Potomack 
"company, is little less important than the erection of 
"the locks at the Great Falls. The navigation of more 
"distant parts of the river, may often be interrupted 
"by drought, but from the Monocasee to the tide, the 
"navigation will be good for ten months in the year, for 
"boats of ten tons ; and we may expect from this opera- 
"tion, not only a great increase of our flour and grain 
"trade, but demand vastly increased for every foreign 
"article we shall be able to supply. 

"It was always the opinion of general Washington 
"who better knew than any man the value and extent 
"of the country connected with the Potomack and its 
"branches, and the easy communication which nature 
"had provided by means of the Potomack between the 
"atlantic and western states, that a place on the Poto- 
"mack about the head navigation, for ships, was 
"destined to be the grand emporium of North America. 
"This opinion of his has been considered visionary by 
"superficial speculators, and to those whose interest 
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*4t opposed, and it has even been qnestioned whether 
**the city of Washington, because it had not in eight 
*'or ten years from its commencement, rivalled in trade 
*4ong established trading towns, could ever be com- 
^'mercial." 

The stranger who intends establishing himself in 
business, examines the situation and advantages of the 
city, George-town and Alexandria. The first place, as 
I have before observed, has been heretofore a doubtful 
object for speculation only, and with fewer advantages 
for commerce than either of the other two. (George- 
town is at the head of navigation, but is objectionable, 
as large vessels cannot load there, the water being too 
shallow, and as it is more closed by ice during the win- 
ter, and is sometimes liable to vast masses of ice, in- 
jurious to vessels. Alexandria is not more distant by 
water than the Eastern Branch. It has already a bank, 
merchants houses, &c. Should, however, the canal be 
accomplished, boats from the Potomack will only have 
about half the distance to go through a safe communi- 
cation, whereas they are exposed to wind and waves 
going down to Alexandria. 

More than ten years have elapsed since the city of 
Washington was established for the permanent seat of 
government, yet there is not much more commerce now 
than at its commencement. The obvious reasons I have 
assigned; and these reasons must continue to operate 
until some cause shall be created to induce merchants 
to fix themselves in this city. The question is, whether 
the proposed canal will effect this? and to solve this 
question my enquiries have been extended. 

A very intelligent settler from Philadelphia has 
written the following letter, and many others have ex- 
pressed the same sentiments : 

^'I do not hesitate to say, that if the canal is carried 
'^ through the city to the Eastern Branch, so that boats 
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** drawing six or seven feet water may conveniently 
''pass, it will be the foundation for commerce in the 
''branch. I am also of opinion that if the canal is 
"completed there will be a great number of warehouses 
"erected for the storing of flour, &c. I have no doubt, 
"likewise, that there will be many lumber and coal 
"yards established, as it is certainly the most central, 
"and I believe the most convenient stand in the city 
"for that business." 

It is now generally admitted that Alexandria can only 
be rivalled by the superior facility of flour boats going 
through the canal. Mr. Templeman's and Mr. Stod- 
dert's sensible letters annexed confirm this, and all I 
have consulted are of the same opinion. If all in- 
terested unanimously combine the effects will be these. 

1st. We shall raise funds from non-productive prop- 
erty, which has not yielded any profit for thirteen years, 
and obtain thereby the accomplishment of a work which 
I believe a sine qua non. 

2d. We shall receive a canal stock, yielding an 
annually improving profit, and annually appreciating. 

3d. The very imanimity we shew to accomplish this 
work will create a confidence to establish merchants 
among us, and to induce Congress to grant a flour in- 
spection, a tobacco inspection, and a port of entry.* 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

"Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.'' 

Mr. Latrobe's most full and satisfactory report is re- 
ceived, and his estimate of the expense falls short of 
40,000 dollars. It is too voluminous to annex ; the fol- 
lowing extracts are given to induce an attentive perusal 
of the whole, which will be submitted to the public, 
together with the charts, when the books will be opened. 

"On the probable productiveness of this canal to the 
"stockholders there are great temptations to form very 

* This bill has passed the House of Bepresentatives. 
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'* sanguine conjectures. But as works of this nature 
''have commonly, for the first four or five years, dis- 
'* appointed, though they have afterwards far exceeded 
''the expectations of their promoters, it will not be 
"unfair to calculate the proceeds for the five years to 
"come on the building materials and firewood only 
"which the city would receive from vessels unloading 
"at the wharves along the canal. Upon such a cal- 
"culation only the proceeds will exceed 6 i)er cent, on 
"the estimated cost. (See page of observations 17 
"and 18.) In looking, however, beyond the i)eriod, 
"during which this city must be dependent upon neigh- 
"bouring towns, a prospect of profit in proportion to 
"the original sum exi)ended oi)ens, the extent of which 
'''is limited only by the provisions of the law. An en- 
"quiry into the future probable income of the company 
"is in fact an enquiry into the probability of the suc- 
"cess of the city. Notwithstanding all that has been 
"predicted of ruin and desertion, this place has not 
"made one retrogade motion. It goes forward with a 
"silent and a slow, but with a certain pace. The con- 
"stitution of this establishment must surely be vigor- 
"ous which, in its first infancy, has been able to resist 
"the untoward circumstances which have attended it 
"from its origin. It is in the nature of things that 
"its future steps should be more rapid than those that 
"are past. 

"The improvement of the city and the productive- 
"ness of the canal depend mutually on each other. 
"The very wants of the city, merely considered as a 
"collection of inhabited houses without commerce and 
"without manufactures, is sufficient to authorize the un- 
"dertaking by offering at least legal interest for the 
"monies expended. But when the canal shall be com- 
"pleted thfe city will hold out inducements to the settle- 
"ment of merchants which do not at present exist.'' 
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OFFICERS. 



Officers Elected at the Eleventh Annual Meeting Held 
January 9, 1905. 

President John A. Kasson. 



Vice-Presidents 



C AiNSwoRTH R. Spofford, 
'\ Alexander B, Hagner. 



Treasurer William A. Mearns. 

Recording Secretary Mary Stevens Beall. 

Corresponding Secretary , Michael I. Weller. 
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according to expi- ^ 
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service 
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•■{ 
'{I 
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James Dudley Morgan. 

tjzabeth Bryant Johnston, 
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/ ^^^^ ^- Larner, 
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Lewis J. Davis, 
J. Ormond Wilson. 



* Resigned from the Board, Jan. 9, 1905, on account of ill health. 
E. Francis Kiggs elected to fill out unexpired term. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MADE TO THE COLUMBIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

(Continuation from page 274, Vol. 7.) 
1904. 

Feb. 8. The Peace Negotiations of 1782. Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin. Published in **The Confederation and 
the Constitution." 

Mar. 14. The Financial Institutions of Washington City in 
its Early Days. Charles E. Howe. Published 
in this volume. 

Apr. 11. The Beginnings of the Presbyterian Church in the 
District of Columbia. W. B. Bryan. Published 
in this volume. 

May 9. Early Methodism in the District of Columbia. 
Rev. W. M. Fei^uson, D.D. Published in this 
volume. 

Nov. 14. Paper Money and Shay's Rebellion. Andrew C. 
McLaughlin. Published in **The Confedera- 
tion and the Constitution." 

Dec. 12. Jeflfei*son and the Newspaper. Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. Published in this volume. 

Reprints. 

1. Observations on the River Potomack, the Country Adja- 

cent, and the City of Washington. Edition of 1793. 
Tobias Lear. 

2. Enquiries into the Necessity or Expediency of Assuming 

Exclusive Legislation over the District of Columbia.— 
Anonymous. 

3. Observations on the Intended Canal in Washington City. 

Thomas Law. 
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SOCIETY. 

TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 



99 



71st meeting February 9, 1904. 

** Peace Negotiations at the End of the Revolutionary War 
was the theme of a communication read to the Society by 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, but at present connected with the Car- 
negie Institution of this city. The subject was discussed 
by Mrs. Madison A. Ballinger and Vice-President Spofford, 
and listened to by about 95 members and guests; Vice-Presi- 
dent Spofford in the chair. 

A minute of sympathy and sorrow on the death of Marcus 
Baker, a charter member of the Society and one of its Gov- 
erning Board since its organization, which had been pr^ared 
by Mr. W. B. Bryan and presented to the Board at a previous 
meeting, was read to the Society by the Chair, after which 
Mr. John Joy Edson, a personal friend of the deceased, read 
his memoir of Mr. Baker and a tribute prepared by Professor 
W J McGee was, in his absence, read by Dr. Anita Newcomb 
McGee. 

The evening clased with the elections and reports inci- 
dent to the Annual Meeting; Dr. James Dudley Morgan and 
Mr. W. B. Bryan acting as tellers during the election. 

72nd meeting. March 14, 1904. 

Mr. Charles E. Howe read a communication on the ** Finan- 
cial Institutions of the City in its Early Days." Tlje subject 
was discussed by Messrs. Lewis J. Davis, Hugh T. Taggart, 
Justice Hagner and Dr. Spoflford. 

Vice-President Spofford presided and announced that owing 
to the increase in our membership, it had been determined 
by the Board to increase the edition of the ** Records'' next 
year to 4Q0 copies. About 45 members were present. 
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73rd meeti^ig, April 11, 1904. 

*'The Beginnings of the Presbyterian Church in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia'' was the title of the communication made 
by Mr. Wilhelmus B. Bryan. The data embodied in this 
paper having been collected from original and authentic 
sources, the communication was both a valuable and interest- 
ing addition to the history of the District being gathered and 
preserved by this Society. Further information was elicited 
by questions asked the author by Mrs. Simon Newcomb. 

Pj:esident Kasson occupied the chair and there were pres- 
ent about 60 members and guests. 

74th meeting. May 9, 1904. 

The communication of the evening was by the Rev. W. M. 
Ferguson, D.D., who took for his subject ** Early Methodism 
in the District of Columbia." Dr. Ferguson tracted the 
steady growth of the denomination from the introduction 
of Methodism into Georgetown, in 1772, by Robert Williams 
to the death of Henry Foxall in 1823, to whose labors and 
generosity the development of the denomination in Wash- 
ington was due, he declared, more than to those of any other 
person. The subject was discussed by Messrs. Davis, Kasson, 
Hagner and Miss Johnston; and listened to by about 30 
members and guests. 

75th meeting. November 14, 1904. 

Vice-President Spofford presided and welcomed the Society 
and its guests after the summer adjournment. 

Under the title of ** Paper Money and Shay's Rebellion," 
Professor A. C. McLaughlin in the communication of the 
evening, sketched the earliest movements in this country to 
gain relief from debt and secure an improvement in business 
conditions through governmental agency and the effort to 
bring about the use of paper money. The subject was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Hagner, Blakeslee-Johnson, Davis, Spofford, 
Miss Johnston and Mrs. Ballinger. 

Present about 45 members and guests. 
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76th meeting. December 12, 1904. 

The chair was occupied by Vice-President Spofford who 
presented President Kasson's greetings to those present and 
his regrets that absence from the city prevented his attending 
the meeting. 

The communication of the evening was presented by Mr. 
Worthington C. Ford, Chief of the Manuscript Department, 
Library of Congress, who took for his theme ** Jefferson and 
his Relations to the Newspapers,'' bringing out a phase in the 
career of this much-discussed public man that proved of ab- 
sorbing interest. The subject was discussed by Mr. J. Henley 
Smith, Dr. A. R. Spofford and Justice A. B. Hagner. 

Present about 55 members and guests. 

All the above meetings were held in the Banquet Hall of 
the Shoreham Hotel. 
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IN MEMOKIAM-MAECUS BAKER. 

Minute on the death of Marcus Baker submitted to the 
Board of Managers by Mr. W. B. Bryan, December 14, 1903, 
and presented to the Society on the evening of February 9, 
1904: 

By the death of Marcus Baker, which occurred at his resi- 
dence in this city on the morning of the 12th inst., the Board 
of Mans^ers of the Columbia Historical Society lost a mem- 
ber who had the respect and esteem of his associates, and the 
Society one who was active in its formation and retained to 
the last an interest in its welfare. In the days, now nearly 
a decade past, when the beginnings were made in organizing 
this Society, Mr. Baker gave freely of his time and placed at 
the service of his fellow-organizers his remarkable faculty for 
putting into clear and concise form the ideas of a group of 
men. 

He was the first Recording Secretary of the Society, and 
to his skill as an organizer may be attributed a number of 
important features which have been found to be valuable in 
the work of the Society. , He served on the Committee on 
Publication for a number of years, and only relinguished the 
active work of the Society as the duties of his profession drew 
more and more heavily upon his time. He was faithful in 
attendance on the meetings of the Board and his counsel was 
helpful and stimulating. 

It seems proper in attempting to give some idea of the 
value and importance of the services rendered by Mr. Baker 
to the Society, that a word should be said about the personal 
side of his relations with his associates on this Board. As 
he was suggestive in all he said, so he was gentle in manner 
and considerate in speech. A man of convictions, yet he did 
not seek to force them on others. Courtesy marked his inter- 
course, and he had the faculty of evoking kindly feeling 
which, supplemented by the knowledge of the tireless industry 
with which he applied himself to anything he undertook and 
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the accuracy of the results of his labors, made him a man of 
large influence in the councils of this Society. 

In making this slight tribute to the services of our late asso- 
ciate, we wish to express also our deep sympathy with his 
family. 
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TRIBUTE TO MARCUS BAKER. 
By W J McGEE. 

Marcus Baker was bom in Kalamazoo, Michigan, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1849; his intellectual life began and progressed 
apace under the influence of a vigoroi;^s sire of the pioneer 
class and a cultured mother. Later he led most of his mates 
in the local schools, and passed on to the University of Mich- 
igan at the stage in which this institution was taking rank 
among our foremost seats of learning. Here he took a gen- 
eral course, though his tastes and special proficiency lay in 
mathematics, surveying and astronomy. It was in his mathe- 
matical class-work that he accidentally discovered, through 
the difficulty of reading formulae chalked on the blackboard, 
a defect in vision not previously recognized which led him 
thereafter to wear glasses. He graduated with notably high 
ratings in 1870, as one of a class including many men who 
have since attained prominence. 

Mr. Baker's professional career began in 1873, when he 
became connected with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
his earliest field of work lying along the Alaskan coast and 
among the Aleutian Islands, where, under the efficient leader- 
ship of Dr. W. H. Dall, he not only made useful application 
of his technical training but established a foundation for his 
subsequent career as a geographer and cartographer. Of him 
in this stage his leader recently said: **His kindly and cheer- 
ful nature and lively enthusiasm captured our affections at 
the start Thoroughly based in mathematics and with a work- 
ing knowledge of field astronomy, he soon mastered the diffi- 
culties of the transition from theory to practice.'* {National 
Geographic Magazine, Vol. XV., 1904, p. 40.) In good time his 
fertile mind ran from practice back to theory and then turned 
to practice again, so that he improved and strengthened both ; 
while he seized on manuscript and published records of earlier 
work with such avidity that he soon became America's leading 
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authority on the bibliography of Alaska, and later on that 
of the surveys and cartography of the Western Hemisphere. 
On the interruption of the Alaskan surveys he passed, still 
an oflieer of the Coast Survey, to Los Angeles, California, 
where he was placed in charge of a primary magnetic station ; 
here his work in terrestrial magnetism was of such accuracy 
and originality as to bring recognition and commendation 
from experts throughout the world. In April, 1885, he was 
called to the headquarters of the Coast Survey in Washington, 
and almost from the first took rank among the leading special- 
ists and thinkers in that institution of experts, the Nestor 
among the scientific bureaus maintained by our Government; 
at the same time he entered actively into the work of those 
voluntary scientific organizations which, more than public 
appropriations and Federal encouragement, have shaped sci- 
entific life in the national capital— the Philosophical Society 
first, and others in due course. Through these societies he 
was thrown in contact with the late Major J. W. Powell— -he 
who more than any other made Government science respect- 
able—and through admiration for this leader was moved to 
transfer allegiance to the U. S. Geological Survey. In this 
bureau he proved a conservative and critical factor, tending 
constantly toward the improvement and elevation of stand- 
ards, at a time when this was essential to the good repute of 
the work; and his influence in this direction was of immeas- 
urable value to the Bureau. Still retaining this connection 
he was on the creation of the U. S. Board of Geographic 
Names by President Harrison in 1890, appointed a member of 
the Board and made its Secretary; and thereafter his inde- 
fatigable patience, methodical habits, and extensive knowledge 
of geographic nomenclature enabled him to give character to 
the Board and perform a public service of which the value is 
only beginning to be appreciated. It is known to but a few 
of his more intimate friends that in connection with his work 
in the Geological Survey and the Board of Geographic Names 
he took a course in law in Columbia University, graduating 
as LL.B. in 1896. When, during the second Cleveland ad- 
ministration, the Venezuela Boundary controversy arose and 
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one of tbe strongest commissions ever created to consider any 
international question was appointed, Mr. Baker's signal 
abilities received further recognition, and he was made Car- 
tographer to the Commissicm and compiled the historical atlas 
which determined the attitude of the Commission and forms 
the most valuable part of its r^>ort. Afterward, he resumed 
his connection with the Geological Survey, temporarily inter- 
rupted by the Venezuela work, ajid became editor of the topo- 
graphic and geologic maps issued by the Bureau. Finally, 
on the creation of Carnegie Institution, in 1902, he became 
Assistant Secretary and practically the ofSce adndnistrative 
of that Institution, at the same time terminating his connec- 
tion with the Geological Survey though retaining the secre- 
taryship in the Board of Geographic Names— his duties in 
both ending with his death on December 12, 1903. 

Mr. Baker's publications, in addition to the atlas issued by 
the Venezuela Commission, comprise the ** Alaska Coast 
Pilot," prepared in collaboration with Dr. Dall, with a 
bibliography of Alaska which has since be^i regarded not only 
as an invaluable source of information but as a model for 
bibliographic work; and *'A Geographic Dictionary of 
Alaska,'- issued by the U. S. Geological Survey in 1902 as 
Bulletin 187. In addition, he published numerouos papers, 
mathematical, geographic and general. Yet it idiould be 
noted that Baker's publications, valuable as they are, give far 
from adequate measure of his contributions to science and 
the humanities. This he recognized, perhaps more f uUy than 
anyone else, and ascribed a certain indisposition toward publi- 
cation to a mental habit growing out of early associations in 
the Coast Survey during a regime in which independent au- 
thorial work, on the part of younger attaches at least, was 
discouraged. Yet behind these associations and habits there 
undoubtedly lay a conservative and critical attitude of mind 
— an analytic rather than a synthetic mode of thought — which 
conducted toward constructive airangement rather than crea- 
tive production: had he turned toward literature he would 
doubtless have gained higher rank as a critic than as an 
author, and had he turned toward ecclesiastics he would as- 
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suredly have become iconoclast rather than Loyola or Luther or 
Wesley. This mental quality is to be touched sympathetically 
—though not at all charitably, since it is of such excellence 
in the human economy as to command appreciation rather than 
other feeling— because it affected in no small degree Baker's 
relations among his associates. During his adult life, his 
lines were cast with scientific experts and thinkers, of whom 
most were knowledge-makers while he himself was rather a 
refiner than a producer of knowledge. Among those who 
knew him well this was understood, and he was ranked high 
among American leaders of scientific activity ; yet there were 
those who knew him less well and who failed to accord him 
due place among the shapers of modern thought. If Baker's 
kindly and cheerful spirit ever suffered from contact with a 
world too busy to be thoughtful it was from a righteous real- 
ization that his credits were less than his deserts— that, as 
felt and told by Scotia's poet— 

The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man's the gold, for a' that. 

Among Baker's good works none should rank higher than 
his agency in the establishment of the Columbia Historical 
Society. More than most societies this came up through 
travail not to be written— at least for the present. There 
were a score of Washingtonians impressed by the wealth of 
material available in an organization and doomed to loss with- 
out ; there were a half dozen who thought others either should 
or should not lead in the movement toward orgianization ; so 
it remained for two (and these hardly to be held historians) 
to harmonize and adjust personalities and institutional inter- 
ests in such wise as to clear the way for the formation of the 
society— and the task consumed months. Of these two, 
Marcus Baker was one. Of course this Society— or some 
society— would have come in time, probably before this time; 
yet much useful material would have been lost, and some 
illustrious names would not have been recorded in the archives 
of the first permanent organization devoted to the history of 
our nation's capital. Baker's service to the Society in its 
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inchoate stage may never be appraised; yet we will do well 
to remember that our debt is a large one. No less eflScient 
was he in the current work of the Society later; a member 
of the Board of Managers from the beginning, he was an 
active worker, an effective committee-man, and a valued coun- 
selor whose interest never flagged and whose judgment was 
never found at fault. His contributions to programme and 
public discussion were few, yet of the highest quality; and 
the volumes of the records of the Society are the better for his 
aid as a continuous member of the Publication Committee. 

Despite the highness of his value as a maker and refiner 
of knowledge, it was as a member of our common human 
family that Baker came to his best. As neighbor and friend, 
he was beyond reproach; as a counselor in time of doubt or 
trouble, he was judicious and sympathetic; as a member of 
the circle and coteries in which the intellectual life of Wadi- 
ington is gathered, he was a harmonizer and combining ele- 
ment—and his influence still lives. Among his kindred he 
was a dutiful and affectionate son and brother, far beyond 
the common standard ; in his own home an invalid wife found 
in him so tender and faithful a spouse as the world sddom 
sees ; and among his friends it is a satisfaction beyond telling 
in mere words that his later life was crowned— albeit too 
briefly— with the supreme joys and responsibilities of hus- 
band and father— than whom none was ever more devoted. 
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TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF MARCUS BAKER. 
By JOHN JOY EDSON. 

Marcus Baker was born September 23, 1849, on his father's 
farm, near Kalamazoo, Michigan. He died in Washington, 
D. C, December 12, 1903, at the age of 54 years 2 months and 
19 days. His father was engaged in farming until, later in 
life, he was, for two terms sheriff of his county. 

There were nine children, five boys and four girls. Three 
brothers and one sister still survive. Mr. John Baker senior 
died in 1883 and his widow died in 1898. 

Mr. Baker had such common school education as at first 
the country and then the Kalamazoo schools afforded. After- 
wards he entered the preparatory department of the Kala- 
mazoo College. While in the sophomore class, he entered 
the University of Michigan, graduating in 1870. He was one 
of the speakers at the commencement exercises. 

During the summer vacation of that year, he worked with 
the celebrated astronomer. Professor James C. Watson, in 
computing data for reconstructing lunar tables. In Sep- 
tember he applied for and was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics in Albion College, Michigan, where he remained one 
year ; which proved, as he afterwards said, an interesting and 
valuable experience in *'that first year's great battle of life." 

In 1871 he was offered and accepted a tutorship in the 
University of Michigan, und^r Professor Olney, which he 
regarded as a decided promotion. The work, he said, *' proved 
exceedingly congenial, for the narrow field of teaching there 
required permitted thoroughness of preparation, and con- 
trasted sharply with the previous year, where the very large 
field to be plowed often compelled shallow tillage. '* 

In January of 1873, Professor Hilgard, of the TJ. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, wrote to Professor Watson, requesting 
him to recommend some one in the University of Michigan, 
qualified for astronomical field work, in an Alaskan expedi- 
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tion party. Professor Watson named Mr. Baker, then 24 
years of t^e, for that position. 

In March, 1873, he came to Washington and entered, as he 
said, **npon what proved to be his life work," and for the 
remaining 29 years it was almost wholly scientific work, in 
the service of the Government. At first, he was assigned to 
dnty as assistant to Dr. Wm. H. Dall, then in charge of the 
surveys, in scientific investigations, in the Aleutian chain of 
islands in Alaska, in the northern Pacific Ocean. With Dr. 
Dall he sailed in the schooner Yukon, on the twenty-eighth 
day of April, 1873, from San Francisco, to their field of labor, 
including the Aleutian and Shumagin Islands and the western 
end of the Otter. Islands. The work comprised harbor sur- 
veys, topographic, hydrographic, the general collection of 
hydrographic data for a Coast Pilot, and observations for 
latitude, longitude., and magnetic variations, dip and intensity. 
In these he worked with Dr. Dall ; the astronomical and mag- 
netic work, and the computations were chiefly performed by 
Mr. Baker. In the triangulations, topographic soundings, 
etc., he was usually recorder. The expedition returned to 
San Francisco in November of the same year, and Mr. Baker 
spent the ensuing winter with Dr. Dall, working up field 
observations, interrupted only by a short trip to Santa Bar- 
bara Channel, during which they visited San Miguel and 
Catalina Islands and Monterey. 

In the spring of 1874 they sailed again for Alaska, extend- 
ing the voyage from Sitka, westward to Unalaska, and to 
Bering Sea to Hagenmeister Island, north to Nunivak Island, 
thence back to Unalaska, touching at the Fur Seal Islands. 
At the close of the season they returned to San Francisco, and, 
by reason of the decrease of the appropriation for this work, 
on November 24, they were recalled to Washington. Mr. 
Baker on this return trip stopped at Climax, Kan., and, on 
December 13, 1874, was there married to Sarah Elizabeth 
Eldred. From the time when he reached Washington, until 
1880 he was engaged with Dr. Dall in the U. S. Coast and 
Gteodetic Survey, working up the results of their field observa- 
tions, compiling bibliography of publications, of maps and 
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charts relating to Alaska, summary of meteorological obser- 
vations, and in preparing a coast pilot, also a summary of 
magnetic data relating to Alaska, which was mainly worked 
out by Mr. Baker. 

In 1880, further information being needed, before pub- 
lishing the coast pilot, Mr. Baker proceeded to San Francisco, 
again sailed in the schooner Yukon for Sitka, and arrived 
there May 11 of that year. He took part in the boat expedi- 
tion, sent out by Capt. Beardslee, U. S. N., from Sitka, 
returning to that point June 5. Dr. Dall arrived at Sitka 
by steamer June 7, and took charge of the party. On the 
sixteenth of June they sailed northward to the Arctic, touch- 
ing at many points, and nearly reaching Point Barrow, where 
they were stopi)ed by the ice. On the sixth of November they 
returned to San Francisco, and reached Washington De- 
cember 31. From that time until July, 1883, they were 
engaged in compiling the coast pilot for publication. 

On July 17 Mr. Baker was ordered to Los Angeles, CaL, 
where he established and equipped a magnetic station for the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. He remained in charge, 
pursuing surveys for two years, when he returned to Wash- 
ington. 

The summer of 1885 was spent in and about New York city, 
in the study of the tides and currents of that important 
harbor, of the bar, how formed and how and why it changes. 

In the spring of 1886 Mr. Baker resigned from the Coast 
Survey and was appointed to a position in the U. S.^Geological 
Survey, then in charge of Maj. J. W. Powell. For a number 
of years he was in chaise of the northeastern topography 
division, and the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut were mapped under his direction, and also parts 
of several other states, including the anthracite coal fields in 
Pennsylvania. From about 1890 to 1894 he was employed 
in the office, as one of Director. Powell's principal assistants. 

In May, 1889, he entered a new field of usefulness, that of 
the business world, by being elected a Director in the Equi- 
table Cooperative Building Association, of Washington, D. C. 
Several years afterward he became a member of the Finance 
13 
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Committee of the board, where he remained until the time of 
his death. He was also a director in the Washington San- 
itary Improvement Company. He proved to be as intelligent 
and as exact in performing his duties here as he always had 
been in his scientific work. 

In 1890 there was created an official or government board 
on geographic names. To this board are referred questions 
as to disputed geographical names which arise in the Depart- 
ments, and its decisions are accepted as the standard authority 
in such matters. Of this board, composed of twelve repre- 
sentatives from various bureaus, Mr. Baker was a member 
from the beginning, and for ten years was its secretary. He 
compiled a complete dictionary of Alaskan geographic names, 
making a book of 446 pages, in which he has traced the origin, 
history, application, and often the meanings, of the names 
which have been and are used in Alaska. 

He entered the Columbian University Law School in 1894, 
and graduated LL.B. in 1896. 

In December, 1895— when President Cleveland sent his fa- 
mous message to Congress, relative to the Venezuelan bound- 
ary, which brought strained relations between Great Britain 
and the United States— under a special act of Congress, a 
commission was appointed to investigate the whole subject. 
The commission consisted of Justice David J. Brewer, Justice 
R. H. Alvey, P. R. Coudert, Daniel C. Gilman and Andrew 
D. White. Upon the request of the conmiission, Mr. Baker 
was assigned as geographer, serving until the conmiission 
ended its labors in 1897. 

At this time he suffered a great affliction, in the loss of his 
wife, who died after a lingering illness of over, two years. 

The report of the conmiission to investigate the Venezuelan 
boundary question resulted in the referring of the whole sub- 
ject, for decision, to a board of arbitrators agreed upon be- 
tween Venezuela and Great Britain. Mr. Baker was again 
called upon to assist the counselors for the Venezuelan arbi- 
trators—who were, former President Benjamin Harrison, 
ex-Secretary of Navy Benjamin F. Tracy, Richard Soley and 
Malet Prevost— in the preparation of their case, for the meet- 
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ing of the arbitrators in Paris. He was present in Paris 
during the session of the arbitrators, to perform the work 
assigned to him. He entered upon his new duties with his 
usual energy and thoroughness. He not only prepared the 
geographic information, but compiled with a card system a 
complete index to all treaties, diplomatic correspondence and 
history of the Venezuelan boundary question from its origin. 
It was so complete that reference to any data could be readily 
made and safely relied upon as full and accurate. His legal 
knowledge acquired in his law course at the Columbian Uni- 
versity was of great service to him in this work. The final 
decision of the arbitrators was pronounced in Paris in Oc- 
tober, 1899. 

Before going abroad, on May 25, 1899, he married Miss 
Marian Strong, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who accompanied him 
to Paris. At the close of his work there, he and his wife 
travelled a few weeks on the continent, and then returned 
home to Washington. 

There were two children bom, Barbara Baker, December 
11, 1901, and Anson Baker, August 10, 1903. 

Mr. Baker was a member of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences and of five of its aflftliated societies, the Philosophical, 
Biological, Geographical, Historical and Archeological. He 
was a charter member of the Academy of Sciences, and took 
an active part in its organization. He was a member of its 
Board of Managers, compiled annually the Directory of the 
Academy and its aflSliated societies, and was the editor of the 
Academy's Proceedings. In this latter capacity he assumed 
a heavy task, which involved a large amount of painstaking 
labor. He was one of those men— becoming rarer as stenog- 
raphers, typewriters, and other means of delegating work to 
others becomes more numerous— who did an unusual amount 
with his own hand, and, because it was so done, it was well 
done. This characteristic made his editorship of the Acad- 
emy's publications peculiarly valuable to the organization. 

In the Geographic Society Mr. Baker was from the first a 
valued counselor and laborer. He was intimately associated 
with the late Gardiner Hubbard, its first president, in its 
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organization, and in the shaping of its policy. He was a 
member of its Board of Managers from the foundation of the 
society in 1888. 

After the Carnegie Institution had teen established in 
January, 1902, and Dr. Daniel C. Gilman had been made 
president and Hon. Charles D. Walcott secretary, it became 
necessary to secure an assistant secretary. Mr. Baker, on 
account of his peculiar combination of qualities, was selected 
for that duty, which he performed with conspicuous success. 
His duties in the Institution were of an executive character. 
He kept the records and the accounts, was responsible for a 
large part of the correspondence, edited the publications, and 
dealt with those who presented applications for grants. It 
was in this connection that many of those who came to the 
Institution for help in their scientific researches will remember 
his kindly consideration and advice. In was in this capacity, 
too, that he had to deal with many persons presenting vision- 
ary schemes of unscientific inquiry. 

This last broad field of labor in the Carnegie Institution, 
which he had entered to remain, very likely, for the balance 
of his life, would seem, to those who knew his abilities, tastes 
and achievements, to be the highest possible ideal that could 
have been created for him, or that he could have chosen for 
himself. Had his health i^emained good, and his life been 
spared, he would have enjoyed and discharged well these new 
duties connected with the growth and progress of the Carnegie 
Institution. He, without doubt, would have distinguished 
himself for the amount and quality of his labors. 

Rarely has the death of a scientific man in Washington 
occasioned a deeper sense of loss. Mr. Baker's wide informa- 
tion; equally wide interest in scientific investigations, and 
sympathy with the investigators; ending the free and fair 
discussion of new and often difiicult administrative problans 
by pointing out a definite line of action; and willingness to 
shoulder, and ability to accomplish, a large amount of de- 
tailed work ; gave him a unique position among his colleagues. 

On all of this work, of which it has been possible to give 
but a brief outline, he bestowed the most painstaking labor. 
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and showed abilities of the highest order, of which the kind 
of service to which he was called is the best evidence. He 
joined clear perception and grasp of detail, with most patient 
industry. His power of application was such, and his mind 
was so well trained, well balanced and active, that he seemed 
to be able to perform successfully any kind of work, and was 
equally at home and clear in auditing accounts, and discussing 
business matters, as in making maps, tracing boundaries, mak- 
ing topographical surveys, and difficult mathematical compu- 
tations. 

Dr. Dall, with whom he had been associated and intimately 
acquainted for thirty years, thus feelingly spoke of him in 
his address before the National Geographic Society: **From 
the University of Michigan there came a young man whose 
first glimpse of the ocean was through the Golden Gate. His 
kindly, cheery nature, and lively enthusiasm captured us at 
the start. Thoroughly based in mathematics and a working 
knowledge of field astronomy, he soon mastered the difficulties 
from theory to practice, and for nine months of the year, in a 
little cabin, elbow to elbow, one soon comes to know the inmost 
qualities of one's associates. There began an intimacy that 
was only broken by death.'' 

My family and I knew Mr. Baker intimately for thirty 
years, almost from the very day he first arrived in Wash- 
ington. For a time he and Mrs. Baker made their home with 
us. Our social intercourse was so close, that he seemed to us 
almost a relative and a member of the family. Our esteem 
and respect for his purity of character, his bright and happy 
nature, his beautiful domestic life, his lovable disposition 
and his real worth to the world, amounted to a deep affection 
and devotion for him, as a true friend and a true man. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECORDING 
SECRETARY, 1904. 

To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society: 

The Recording Secretary submits this, the Eleventh An^ 
nual Report, beginning with the 71st meeting, February 8, 

1904, and ending with the 76th meeting on December 12th 
of the same year. 

In the matter of membership we have had this year a 
unique experience; from 283 members in 1903, we have 
dropped to 278— having lost 3 by death, 9 by resignation 
and 2 from other causes, making a total loss of 14 as against 
9 new members. Attention is called to this, merely to incite 
each member to bring in at least one new member during 

1905, that the object so long cherished by the Society of hav- 
ing a room of its own may be an accomplished fact before the 
dawn of 1906. 

The Society has held 6 meetings, all in the banquet Hall 
of the Shoreham Hotel, the home of this organization since 
November 1, 1897. Six communications have been read and 
20 persons have discussed the various subjects treated.* The 
average atendanoe has been 55, the largest 95 at the February 
and the smallest 30 at the May meeting. The Board of Man- 
agers has held 8 meetings, at which the average attendance 
has been 10. 

Volume 7 of The Records, published this year, contains 
290 pages and 15 illustrations and fully sustains the enviable 
reputation heretofore gained by the publicatians of this 
Society. 

During the year one of our members has begun for our 
library what bids fair to be a most interesting and valuable 
addition to the Report of the Chronicler. She clips from 
the leading Washington papers, items of local interest, many 
of them such as find no other publication than in the news^ 
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papers but which are so valuable as supplying the necessary 
local coloring when any particular period is to be written up. 
These clippings she mounts on a thin, tough grade of manila 
paper, 7i by 9| inches in size, and from time to time deposits 
them with the Secretary. Being loose sheets, they can be 
readily arranged either alphabetically, or chronologically un- 
der arbitrary heads, as may hereafter be determined. The 
Secretary takes pleasure in recommending the scheme to any 
other member who has the time and inclination to add to 
what will be known as the Society's Newspaper Clippings. 

Mary Stevens Beall, 
Recording Secretary, 
January 9, 1905. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 

To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society: 

I submit herewith my eleventh annual report as Curator 
of the Society. 

During the year the card catalogue of the Society's library 
and collection of maps, prints, etc., which I was authorized 
and requested to prepare, by resolution of the Board of Man- 
agers passed at their meeting in October, 1903, has been com- 
pleted. 

By direction of the Board I sent a full set of our publica- 
tions to the Daughters of the American Revolution, and a 
copy of brochure No. 5 of Vol. 1 to the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia to complete its set. Four copies of 
Vol. 1, four of Vol. 2, four of Vol. 3, four of Vol. 4, five of 
Vol. 5, eight of Vol. 6, and three of Vol. 7, were sent to pur- 
chasers and new members, remittance therefor having been 
made direct to the Treasurer. One copy of Vol. 2 was re- 
cently sold by me for $3.50, its schedule price, and the pro- 
ceeds turned over to the Treasurer to be accounted for by 
him as part of his receipts for the current year. Two copies 
of Vol. 2 and seventeen copies of Vol. 3, placed on sale with 
Lowdermilk & Co., were returned to me, with $2.80 for 
balance of sales made by that firm. This sum also is in the 
hands of the Treasurer to be accounted for in his receipts 
for the current year. 

No purchases have been made during the year. The acces- 
sions to the library by gift and exchange were as follows: 

A LEGAL document wholly in the autograph of President 
Lincoln. Presented by Mr. B. H. Warner. 

Photograph of the interior of President Lincoln's box at 
Ford's Theatre on the morning after his assassination, from 
the original painting by M. Gulager. 
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Collection of 100 or more engraved invitations to recep- 
tions, public entertainments, university commencements, in- 
augural balls, souvenir programs, etc., from 1890 to 1900. 
Presented by Mr. James P. Hood. 

Monograph No. 4, Historical Society of North Carolina. 
Presented by the Society. 

Catalogue of U. S. Pubuc Documents from November, 
1903, to October, 1904, inclusive. Presented by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

Southern History Association. Publications from Jan- 
uary to November, 1904. In exchange with the Association. 

Yale University. Report of 1903-4. Prom the Univer- 
sity. 

Iowa Grand Lodge op Freemasonry. Quarterly Bulletins 
for 1904. Pour issues. In exchange with the Grand Lodge. 

West VmoiNiA Historical Magazine. Pour issues, 1904. 
In exchange with the Society. 

Bundle op Pamphlets, etc., presented by Miss Cordelia 
Jackson. 

Portland (Maine) Benevolent Society. Centennial 
number. 1903. From the Society. 

Celebration of the 100th anniversary of the laying of the 
comer-stone of the U. S. Capitol. Presented by Mr. C. G. 
Morrison. 

New York Pubuc Library. Bulletins for 1904. Twelve 
issues. In exchange with the library. 

Rei^ectf ully submitted : 

James P. Hood, 



Curator. 



Washington, D. C.^ 
February 1, 1906. 
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REPORT OF THE CHRONICLER. 

PRINCIPAL LOCAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1904. 

The Chronicler submitted the following report: 
1904. 

Jan. 5. Three degrees below zero recorded. 
*' 8. Georgetown University Hospital dedicated. 
*' 25. Remains of James Smithson brought to this city. 
Feb. 22. University Club formed. 
'* 26. Rhodes scholarship trustees decide that the District 
is not entitled to the benefit of the fund for the 
reason it is neither a state nor a territory. 
March 14. Opening of Gardiner Greene Hubbard Memorial 

HaU. 
April 1. James Tanner takes the oath as Register of Wills, 
vice L. A. Dent resigned. 
'* 7. Permit granted for the extension of the I Street 

railway line. 
'* 18. Comer-stone of D. A. R. Continental Hall laid. 
'' 29. Wendall P. Stafford appointed a member of the 
Supreme Court of the District, vice Judge Pritch- 
ard appointed U. S. Circuit Judge. 
May 25. Law requiring property owners to clean snow from 

sidewalks declared invalid. 
June 11. Statue of Dr. Benjamin Rush unveiled. 
'* 17. Work in construction of the foundation of the mu- 
nicipal building begun. 
'* 20. George F. Bowerman appointed librarian of the 
Public Library, vice Weston Flint resigned. 
Aug. 1. Comer-stone of Mount Pleasant M. E. Church laid. 
'* 12. 530 Porto Rican school teachers visit Washington. 
'* 12. Valuation of site for the Senate office building an- 
nounced. 
*' 20. Police Court building plans approved. 
*' 25. First train over the new Potomac railway bridge. 
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Sept. 1. Columbian University name changed to Greorge 
Washington University. 
** 26. Thos. E. Waggaman declared a bankrupt. 
Oct. 1. Metropolitan and Citizens National Banks merged. 
'' 19. Commercial National Bank begins business. 
*' 21. Bread advanced to six cents per loaf. 
Nov. 9. Old rate of five cents for bread restored. 
*' 19. Statue of Frederick the Great unveiled. 
*' 21. 110th anniversary of St. Patrick's Catholic Church 

observed. 
*' 30. Gen. J. M. Wilson appointed chairman of the Citi- 
zens Inaugural Committee. 
Dec. 6. John A. Merritt reappointed city postmaster. 
** 16. Seth Shepherd nominated Chief Justice Court of 
Appeals, vice Richard H. Alvey, retired. Charles 
H. Duell appointed to succeed Judge Shepherd. 
17. Comer-stone of Y. M. C. A. building laid. 
** 21. Metrq[)olitan Club building destroyed by fire. 
** 23. Maryland's interest in the C. and 0. Canal sold to 

the Wabash Railroad. 
* 24. President Roosevelt calls the attention of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners to the violation of the smoke 
law. 
** 30. The grand jury favors the establishment of the 
whipping post in the District. 
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NECROLOGY. 

1904, June 9 Levi Zeigler Leitee. 

1904, September 6 Malcolm Seaton. 

1904, November 10 Frederick M. Detweiler/ 

1905, January 3 Henry B. Looker. 

1905, March 30 Charles G. Thorn. 
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